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Fine Manila Writing Papers ter Educational 
Purposes. 
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Liberal Discount on Large Orders. 


“The Erie Railway,” 


—OR THE— 


New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad 


is well known to the Public as being the 


FAVORITE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
Passing through the 
Grandest Scenery of River & Mountain, 


FAST TRAINS AND WIDE CARS. 


TO GO TO 
NIAGARA FALLS, 
CANADA, 


or to CALIFORNIA, 
In comfort, take the well-known 


ERIE. RAILWAY, 


Feet ef ( hambers St., New York. 





JOHN N. ABBOTT, General Passenger Agent, N. Y. 





PROPLE'S LINE for ALBANY, 


First-Class Fare $1.50; 
Excursion to Albany 
and return, $2.00. 
One of the Splendid Bosts of this Evening Line, 


Drew, St. John, or Dean Richmond, 
Will leave Pier 41, N. B., feet of Canal 8t., 
daily, (Sundays included) at 6 P. M., 





sure 
unt carted d *bus « first choice of 
seats to sin tals Line, for Al points North, 
Talus Montryas Srniocy as, binimtce ind 
passengers at the steamers’ dock in Albany. 
Stat as and Tee sold in 
Lt on Noles tawer, foot ot Ganasomect 
on 8 3 at New York Transfer Co.'s 
‘o O44 Sixth svenue, 4 Court tt, 
a, Jersey City snd Hob 


W. W. EVERETT, President, Croton Falls, N. Y. 





DENTAL ROOMS 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 
234 STREET, AND 9% AVE. 
RELIABLE WORK. 


MODERATE CHARGES. 


Piastic fillings for broken down jand sensitive 
teeth speciality. 


the market, and | 


bined p 


Appleton’s School Readers, 


Prepared by Supt. Harris, of St. Louis, Supt. Rickoff, of Cleveland, 
and Prof. Mark Bailey, of Yale College, excel all other schoo! pubti- 
cations of the kind ever issued irom the American Press. The com- PUBLIC 

duct of the best talent and highest scholarship, embellished 
with every useful and attractive adjunct of pictorial art, and con- 
structed with especial regard to mechanical! excellence, they have, 
as was anticipated, met with extraordinary success, and already at- 
gained a popularity unprecedented in the history of school books, 


THE 


BEST BOOKS 


SCHOOLS. 


‘We offer.to Teachers and 
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lively style, are among its most prominent features. 


The New American History, 


By that popular author, G. P. Quackenbos, LL.D., recently pub. apestive Gqperenents. 
lished, has met with an enthusiastic reception, and has been exten- 
sively introduced into our best schools. Large type, good paper, co- 
pious artistic fllust:stions, clear maps, convenient arrangement, 


The Model Copy-Books, 


WITH SLIDING COPIES. 
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The only Series of Copy-Books with Movable Copies, the superter 
advantages of which are too obvious to be disputed. 

The only Series of Copy Books which insures rapid improvement et 
every stage of the pupil's practice, 

The only Series of Copy-Books which makes instruction in the sub- 
Boards of Education ovr | J¢ct of Penmanship essy, practical, apd invariably successful. 
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found unsurpassed in their re- 


Among the popular standard 
works op our list are the fol- 





Krusi's Drawing. 
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Send tor complete descriptive list. 


lished. It issimple, progressive and comprehensive. It is the only 
system of Drawing that is developed upon a philosophical and edu- 
cational basis. It has proved successful when all others have failed. 


These charming books for 
lowing: Cornell's Geographies | Primary grades are attracting wide attention. Such aids for young 
and Maps, Appleton’s Arith-j| pupils have been greatly needed in our schools, and every child 
metics, Youman’s Chemistry | should have them. 
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Youmans Physiology, besides 

a complete list of texts in the 

Modern Languages. 
Teachers and Schcol-officers 


with the introduction and use 
of our publications. Imme- 
diate attention will be given 
to any letters or orders with 
which we may be favored, and 





BALLARD'S WORD-WRITER 
BALLARD'S PIECES to SPEAK : 





will be added from time to time, so that tresh material 
be economically obtained. 


BALLARD'S WORDS : amR_ On ve PUT THEM) witt be made tor introduction. 


And How to Speak | *choo!l officers without charge 
Them. In Pare. 


All these little works sre not only unique im plan and design, but D. APPLETON & CO. 


The latter is arranged in a series of cards, 
each series adapted to certain ages and grades of pupils. Newseries| I, 3 & 5 Bond St., 


The Primer Series. 
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Embracing the departments of Science, History and Literature. 
‘This course ot Freehand and Inventive Drawing is better adapted ye ae sas Twenty-five volumes now published. The object of these Primers ts 
to the requirements of our public schools than any other system pub- oe coanes to convey intormation [n such a way as to make it intelligible and tn. 
teresting to young pupils. Ass means for leading them ‘to an sceur- 
ate comprehension of the impressive truths of science and history, 
these unique, concise, and interesting little treatises will be found 
most admirable. 





the most satisfactory terms 


Fancational Notes, 


sent regularly to teachers or 


on application. 
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NEW YORK. 


HARKNESS'’S 


Deiratw ocomga | coutang raer ¢ ner SERIES of LATIN TEXT-BOOKS 
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“Latin Grammar,” “New Latin Reader,” “ Introductory Latin 
Book,” “ Caesar,” 
of Latin Authors,” “ Latin Prose Composition,” ete. 

This series has received the unqualified commendation of many of 
the most eminent classical professors in the country, and is already 
in use in every State of the Union, and, indeed, in nearly all our lead- 
ing classical institutions of every grade, both of school and colluge. 


“ Cleero,” “ OCataline,” “New Companion-Book 





CRORCE ANTHEMS. 


A New Collection of Anthems, Chants, Btc., 
for opening and closing public worship, 
also adapted to the wants of 

—BY- 
Cc. C. Case and C. C. Williams. 
sacecectamaere =| 
Easy Authems ter Amateur Choirs. 
Many mere dificult tor skillful singers. 
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L. P. FRINK, 851 Pearl Street. New York. 


, ©. DITBON & CO. are Sole Agents for the United 
States for the extensive catalogue of 


es Music Publications. 


| Gmseg them are more thea o thousand Aathoms end 
| Choruses, oe 4 ~~ b—erpebeee 
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Teachers will not fail to examine, » dering we summer 
needed for their winter‘s work. e 


Oliver Ditson & >i Boston. 
©. H. DITSON ons 843 B’dway, New York. 
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New and Beautiful Reward Cards, 


Per Sunday and Day Scheols. 
OVER 1008 KINDS AND DESIeNs. 


Bheotype Engravings, 
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Homeopathic Specifics 
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where proved the most Safe, Simple, Eco- 
sented end and Efficient Medicines known. 
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ing time money, sickness A suffering. 
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the ATLANTIC PICTUTE CO,, 28 East 14th Street, N. Y. 





Love or Srorirs.—-There is a tale told of | AMUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION, 


& sea captain who, in a distant corner of 
the southern seas, visited an undiscovered 
or unexplored group of beautiful islands. 
After landing and trading with the gentle 
natives, he was astonished by the visit of 
@ white man,-eyidently a person of means 
and consequence, who, after making himself 
very agreeable, 1mplored the captain to give 
him a story book if he had such a thingin 
his possession. The captain had, and deep- 
ly touched by the pigs and cocoanuts which 
the white exile had given him, bestowed 
on him a copy of the “Arabian Night’s 
Entertainments.” Overcome by the pres- 
evt,; the exile burst into tears and cried, 
* You have saved my life aad given me 
rank and wealth.” On explanation he said, 
*‘T should long ago have been eaten, but 
while» they were fattening me I learned 
enough of their language to tell a child the 
story of ‘Little Red Riding Hood,” The 
hild repeates it and the whole population 
were mad with joy. They had never heard 
a story before! From that day I becamea 
greatand honored man. When they hada 
ranq national festival I sat on top ofa hill, 
and thousands wept (while some elderly 
relative was being cooked for a feast) at the 
cruel death of the grandmother as caused by 
the wicked wolf, I -had with mea volume 
of ‘ Fairy Tales,’ and I soon began to set a 
price on’ my performances. ‘ Red Riding 
Hood’ is rather worn: I only get a hundred 


cocoanuts' for her now, bat ‘ Cinderella’ is 
still good. for four pigs, and a turtle, and 
‘ Beauty and the Beast’ brings six or seven, 
according to the quality. But with the 
“Aravian Nights’ I shall be able to go on 
accumulating pork to the end of my days.’ 





THE SPELLING GAME, 


WORD CONTEST. 


It is acknowledged to be pe most Lay wy ond > 

citing game ever published ; at the same time serves 

Beat eletre EDUCATOR of boit old and young, aniting the 
t elements of peste home enjoyment. 


a 
thors or Bitte ni names. The 


number of persons. Price 25 cents, age prepa 


THE ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY. 


Very Handsomely Bound in Oloth. 
Containing 674 Pages. Nearly 9,000 Words. 
Orthography, Pronunciations and Definicions 
aceording te the best English and 
American Lexicographers, 

This book is a complete poate a valuable explana- 


tions and definitions of difficu' ire and Forei 
rases and e ons, with the correct ue. 





words, p! 
ciation Of each word. Introd them, we will send 
one Dictionary. Price 50 cents. prepaid. 


Apprsss, PROGRESS PUBLISHING CO., 
371 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


*,* Norz: We will send one Spelling game and one 
Dictionary on receipt of 6 nente. 1 and 8 cent stamps 
axen. 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


No. 28 East 14th Street. 


1, To supply Schools with good Teachers. 
2. To supply good Teachers with Schools, 
8. To furnish Apparatus, Maps, Charts, 
Crayons, Minerals, etc. 
Let every teacher write to us for a circu- 
lar. Enclose postage. 


PAYING EMPLOYMENT. 

We can always give Teachers paying em- 
ployment by which they can earn from $10 
to $100 per month. Write to us enclosing 
postage. 

SB. lL. HELLOGG dé Co., 

28 East 14th Street, N. Y. 





|. NINTH YE YEAR. 
” THES 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


$2.00 PER ANNUM. 


The Oldest Weekly Educational Journal. 
The Leading Educational Paper. 








This important weekly Journal of Education should 
be read by every cesemey who can afford it. It was the 
first weekly journal of education tha tte wa in America, 
and it was seen to be so vejeabies tit was supplied to 


eare paid for by the as hie just the 
Karat esha ltd ee 

tenchere, who must have reading EVER 
Wie presents the modern methods of teaching, the foru 
mest’ views, the best and most practical ideas, the most 
sopen thoughts on the important sub, a of enn 
t 


is lorma each year a volume ot six 
jundred pages, and thus constitutes a rea eal 


CYCLOPAEDIA OF EDUCATION 
tm which eve’ salient i is fully and and pocotonts discussed. 
It recognizes the e potent: 
our pe eh An Te of the ar 
pe ree published during the year, will compel admiration 
the usefulness and extent of the work Journal 


doing. 
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PROMINENT EDUCATORS. 
ar. of gn exceeds it.”—Hz-Supt. 8. 8. Randall 
M,, t heartil recommend it to all teachers,”—Supt. 
, N. ¥. Cit 


“ It deserves the praise and s upport of the profession,” 
—Pres. Hunter, N.Y. City Norma College. 
‘Abie Sem lively and practical.”—Prof. Edward 


. yea eete idea of an educational »"—Prof. 
re 7 Phelps, Pri Principal Whitewater, Wis. Norma! 
Ooi. 
I must have the Jovrwat. "—Prof. Baidwin, Prin. 
Eijevate (Mo.) Normal College. 
* Tae JOURNAL is an excellent paper to tor teachers.”— 
ver _™ ington Hasbrouck, . Jd. Normal 


‘I wish every teacher would read the JouRNAL,’'— 
dom Crouse, of Fulton Co., N. see and most of the 
scanty superintendents of the Sta’ 

*It is of practical ee “tor the teachers.”— 
Supt Hofford, Carbon Co. mt ~ , and many of the county 
Superintendents of the State 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


THE PRESS. 

The most influential papers in the country have ever 
pone ny be od — recognizing it as the leading 
organ on e tion 

ce It is one of “the Dest educationa) journals.”—Apple- 


ton's Journal. 
7 The circulation ts soe. increasing, 9 a ar due to 
the quoqmenee of its matt —Bvening 


“ Replete with matters of interest.""— York Sun. 
oan ~- of inte ss <a Funes PR 

« “Is rT edited. C 

he are ofa a character and well 


", 


wrtnen 

“A valuable auxillary. Forest 

“ The representative exponent "—. Journal. 

wd A Sarees representative of our educational inter 


“ Carefuli — Witness. 
“The Dest pabileation im in the world."—W, Y. State Bd, 


"—Commercia | 
“ Commends itself more highly than ever to its many 
'—Nebraska Teacher. 





nd Stream. 


Aa An able advocate of school reform.’ 


| friends.” 


ADDR E. L. KELLOGG & 
pap B an Street.eN. T 


DRAWING and PAINTING LESSONS 


BY MAIL. 

Lessons by an wnskiliful persons will be of little ad- 
vantage, but lessons by one who understands it pertectig 
will cause rapid advancement, Mrs. Lavinia Steele Kel- 
logg is a teacher of Drawing, Painting in Oil and Water 
Colors, China Decoration, etc. She offers her services 
to persons at a distance from the city; she may be ad- 
dressed at this office with a stamp enclosed for terms, etc 








USE THE BEST. 
HARRISON’S 


CELEBRATED 


WRITING INKS.) 


Samples Sent On Application. 


ADDRESS, 


HARRISON M’F'G CO., 


512 Broadway. New York. 
Special Rates Ink in Bulk, for Schools and Colleges 
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m, [Se ool Teachers 
SCHOOL Bt BOARDS. 


Do you want to buy any 
Books, Stationery, Maps, Globes, 
Daily Registers, Black- 
Boards, Charts, 
Crayons, 
Erasers, 
Reference Books, 


Treasurer’s Books, School Mottoes, 
Liquid Slating, Cards, 
Minerals, Apparatus, 
or Scanything else tor your own use or for the use of jthe 
Are fyou going to have any 
Printing, Binding or Electrotyping, 
Done tor your Schools? 


DOES YOUR LARCE DICTIONARY 
Weed Fre-Binding 
If so entrust your business to the 


Educational Purchasing Agency, 


of Chicago, 
who will give the Lo Prices, and the Best 


Work, onthe Shortest Notice. 
No charge tor information on an fof the above sub- 
ects. FE tters are answered 


nclose a stamp for reply. 
he day they are received. 


S. R. WINCHELL & co., 
63 and 65 Washington Street, Chicage; 





—THE— 


EDUCATIONAL WEEKLY 


PRICE, IN ADVANCE, $2. PEK YEAR. 
(4 Numbers) 


TEACHERS EDITION, 
(Montbly.) 
50 CENTS PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
The best journals abiched for for the Earnest, Pr 


‘ogres- 
sive teacher as mem . All hive an re Teer 
~~ of education are p= a 

columns. 


Specimen Copies, 10 Cents. 
S. R. WINCHELL & CO. Chicago.. 


Illustrated Christian Weekly. 





SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. 


Its varied, instructive, interesting articles, handsome 
illustrations and high literary character make it just 
the paper io. the 


HOME AND FAMLIY. 
The Sunday school teacher will find fn its columns the 
beat of help In teaching the International Sunday School 
Itis evangelical bat not sectarian in Stapecter, and is 
not published in the interest ot any individus’ 
ew age tor it and induce others to do the same. 
gene, casty senomigticn price, postage included is only 


Illustrated Christian Weekly, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 





Summer Guide to Europe. 


Be... Lafayette C. Loomis, A. M. 





Naples, also a it lary of ee RSS ne 

ea Soh mer Tourist needs to know.” 
pe A? ae hel Vth yi ever seen.” 

Pp., price rded by post on receipt of 

= A. RENTANO, 29 Union Square, N. Y. 
STATEN ISLAND 

Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 

BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


Office, 5 and? John Street, New York. 
preotwa Oe Pitoa ernie * 41 North 


ach Offices.— 
guns Street, Phil “yy °2 Lig & AL 
— >) Brooklyn ; 110 ghia ea Fel treet, 
Ch om eaten of kad tek tema 
geet: Shawis, ete. etc. All kinds of Curtains 
t Dyed. ' Goods received and retnrned by ex- 
dress, 





MENEELY & COMPANY, 
Bell Founders, West Troy, N. ¥. 





, Fifty years established. Cauvurom Bet and Curmzs 
' acapemy, Factory Brutus, etc. Improved Parent 
Mountine. Cataloguestree. Agencies. 
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28E. 14th St., N.Y. 
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FOR THE HOME. 





New York, July 17 and 31, 1880. 








We regret to learn that Dr. James H. Hoose, principal 
of the State Normal School at Cortland, N. Y., has been 
removed from his position by Supt. Gilmour. It is well 
known that Dr, Hoose has been antagonistic to the super- 
intendent for several years; and, as we think, has im- 
properly criticised his acts, At allevents, Mr. Gilmour is 
his superior officer and he, as might be expected, has exer- 
cises his prerogative of asking Dr. Hoose to resign. This 
not effecting the purpose, a peremptory letter was next 
sent, besides this, charges were also made against him and 

laced before the Board of Trustees ressding at Cort- 

nd, The Attorney-general gives his opinion that Supt. 
Gilmour has the power to remove. No one will exceed 
us in our respect for Mr. Hooses talents and our admira- 
tion of his earnestness. 





Sse Waar Your Purms Reav.—The Springfield Re- 
publican, says: Teachers should talk with their scholars 
and find out what they are reading. It may be wise some- 
times to read with them the very books that they have 
unwisely chosen and show them how trashy and unnatural 
are their pictures of life and bow poor their style, and so 
turn their pupils into critics. It is well for the teachers 
to be in friendly league with librarians. They might be- 
come themselves assistant librarians, making of their 
school-room temporary depositories of certain books, 
to be lent and returned under their own supervision 
and changed from time to time. Where country schools 
cannot take advantage of large libraries, there should be a 
book-case in every school-house, provided with certain 
permanent reterence-books and, in addition, new and 
transient books which might be change and exchanged. 
When once this new field of school education is fairly 
opened and discussed, practical methods will suggest 
themselves of the greatest value. In accomplishing this 
most desirable end of school education,—the training for 
self-education, public libraries are important factors. In 
the first place their librarians and assistant librarians should 


- | sitions Dr. Woolworth left a shining record. 








recognize and accept their own position as educators, and 
this by being well informed as to the uses and general 
character ard contendts of books, and their adaptations to 
interest and instruct various classes of readers; and then 
by being easy to get at, and mingling freely with the read- 
ers, giving the library and kindly air of hospitality. 


>o~<t 
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Samuel B, Woolworth. 

I am pained to announce the death of Samuel B, Wool- 
worth, for many years secretary of the Regents of the 
University. He was born Dec. 15, 1800, and died June 
30. His life has been given to education; he has been 
one of its most earnest and intelligent expounders. For 
many years he stood at the head of the academy at Homer 
and made it acquire a reputation in all parts of the State ; 
he next took the helm of the State Normal school; and, 
lastly, as secretary of the Board of Regents, he became 
general superintendent of all the academies, academical 
departments and colleges in this State. Jn all these po- 








Dr. Woolworth was appointed as principal of the State 
Normal School at Albany while I was superintendeut of 
the training department of that institution. ur relations | 
were of the most intimate nature, and I learned to feel 
towards him as I would towards a father. In fact, his’! 
hand had so warm a grasp in it that he made friends on | 
all sides. He had no narrow schoolmaster-isms, but was | 
broad and generous :—and I cannot remember that he had 
an unkind word for anybody. This spirit of fairness was 
one of his finest characteristics. He gave every one his 
due. He had an abiding faith in human nature; in this 
respect he was a fine pattern for every teacher. I can) 
fancy pupils, who were wild and wayward, hearing the | 
announcement that “ Dr. Woolworth is dead.” They will 
shed tears, for he kept his taith in them when others could 


not. 
He was a firm and stardy believer. He had fixed prin- 


ciples ; he had tested experimentally the great doctrines 
of education, and rested on them. Yet he was ready to | 
listen to those who differed. He was a conservative, and | 
a good specimen of his class. 

As a speaker Dr. Woolworth was not eloquent, but he 
was always sound and clear. He was listened :to with in- 
terest at all of our State associations, and he has attended 
them since they were inaugurated. He has been missed 
from the late meetings, and now he is missed from earth. 
But he will be an addition to the great multitude whom no 
man can number. Let us be thankful that he has been per- 
mitted to remain so long with us. Amos M. Exuioes. 





The Coming Teacher. 


The teacher may be said to be the forerunner of each 
generation. The teacher of to-day represents, to a great 
extent, the ideas, the strength of mind, the capability and 
love for work which will characterize the voters, the 
statesmen, the actors on the stage of life twenty years 
hence. Among the reople we find some with cultured 
minds who appreciate their advantages, know that labor 
is not half as diegraceful as the bread of idleness, teel the 
responsibility of a free government, and are prepared to 
give their children such home training as will lead them 
to be true and judicious citizens in the future. 

Our public schools contain children having wonderful 
diversity of mind. Who but the teacher is going to train 
these minds in the way they should go? Says one “look 
at the pulpit and the press.” Yes, look at them, praise 
them, be thankful forthem. They are all needed. But as 
an able writer says, “In the primary schools is as noble a 
work as God ever gave tomorta!, not excepting the pulpit, 
the press, and the home. Here are the diamonds in the 
rough, the ore in the bed, the future greatness and stabil- 
ity of our American Republic. Here is the crucible that is 
melting into one homogeneous whole the different na- 
tionalities that compose our citizenship.” 

These needs demand that the teacher be a person who 
can take hold where the ideal parent has left off and carry 
forward the work already begun. He must be able to be- 
gin with a mind yet undeveloped, follow nature's method 
and leave it strong and vigorous by its own activity ; 
must be able to erradicate wrong principles while instill- 
ing true ones; and make each pupil feel he has personal 





duties to perform. Hence the teacher of to-day and here- 
after must work with principles, not facts, see things as a 
whole, and not by parts. To do this requires the best in- 
tellect ever developed. One possessing such a mind can 
make his chosen work asuccess. So there are professional 
qualities which our teacher needs. 

First, is that heart full of sympathy for mankind; that 
longing desire to help others make life more pleasant, 
more endurable ; that great principle of love for others so 
perfectly shown in the life of our creat Teacher. 

Enthusiasm is one of the indespensable qualities of our 
teacher. One writer says, “ Enthusiasm is not a reckless 
zeal without knowledge; neither is it that overplus of 
feeling or action that overdoes the work, but undoes the 
worker. But it does consist in the eombination of a high 
appreciation ot the importance of your work, and a hearty 
zealin the accomplishment of that work, Fanaticism is 
zeal without knowledge ; indifference is no zeal whatever ; 
enthusiasm is a zeal tempered with prudence, modified by 
knowledge. Indifference chills; enthusiasm warms and 
quickens. A teacher without enthusiasm has no right to 
be a teacher. He cannot be one in the truest and broadest 
sense without it.” 

A lively iaterest in present movements, a mind willing 
and able to grapple with the great problems of moral, 
social and political life is greatly needed by the coming 
teacher. Last but not least, the teacher must never shrink 
from agitating the improvement of our educational system. 
Of course, opposition will be made, but that will only 
strengthen and spread the truth. For this look at the re- 
cord of Horace Mann; his contest with thirty-one Boston 
teachers, in which they were defeated; the organization 
of the Mass. Teachers’ Association excluding Mr. Mann 
by the proviso “ that any practical teacher may be a meme 
ber;’ the founding of avother educational paper in op- 
position to the one he was editing. And all because he 
thougl.t the A BO method of teaching reading could be 
improved. Yet his views have been adopted. Was the 
pathway of Daniel Page unobstructed? His name now 
chines with a luster unequalled by any in our country's 
literature. But what did Lowell, Bryant, or Longfellow 
do tor law compared with Webster, Choate, or Oary? 
The difference between the teacher's profession and that 
of law or any other is, that the teacher’s work whether 
good or bad is a work never to be undone, and requires all 
the time and strength that one has. It is impossible for a 
teacher to leave the work where he found it; many minds 
are either better or worse for his labor. 

If means were employed to rid our profession of all who 
are not properly qualified—those who are seeking some- 
thing else for a life-work, and the indifferent those who 
are not able to chose any employment as a specialty 
there would be a rise in the average wages. 

Look at the German churches scattered over these 
plains; near each German schools are taught a good part 
of the year. The Germans say “We have to send the, 
children there, if they learn any thing. It does no good to 
send them to the English school.” Many times it is the 
truth too. 

Teachers who have entered other fields of labor ought 
to dismiss education from their minds; continue to read 
an educational paper; visit and become acquainted with 
the teachers in your school, encourage and help them. In 
our State, as well asin many others, ladies have the right 
to vote for the members of the school board, so that the 
mothers and sisters may work an improvement in our 
schools. Those who are still in the work doubtless find 
something higher to attaia to each day. The best way is 
to take a standard educational journal. If school work 
seems monotonous it is generally yourself who is at fault, 
for there is something interesting in the increasing activity 
of arightly developed mind. 

Those who have just entered upon educational work will 
find use for all the good traits of character and strength of 
mind they have labored to obtain—there is enough to be 
done in the humblest scliool room. 

“If you cannot in the harvest 
Garner up the richest sheaf, 
Many a grain both ripe and golden 
Will the careless reaper leave ; 
Go and glean among the briers, 
Growing rank ag’ inst the wall, 
For it may be that the shadows 
Hides the heaviest wheat of all.” 
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THE’ SCHOOL-ROOM. 


Object Lesson, 


- The following lesson was given to a class of ten boys 
rand girls between 9 and 11 years, by Supt. Henry Raab, 
of the Public School of Belleville, Ills., before the Teacher's 
Association of St, Clair County, Mo, Reported by Robert 
A. : 

Supt, Raab first supplied each pupil with s live crayfish, 
‘warning them to hold it carefully. 

Supt. “What kind of an animal do you hold in your 
hand?" 

Pupil. . A>crayfish. 

8, Is that answer correctly expressed ? 

P, The animal which I hold in my hand is a crayfish, 

“How many principal parts has it? 

P. “Pincers,” “head,” “legs,” and “tail.” 

8. I said principal parts. 

Dora, The principal parts of the crayfish are the cepha- 
lothorax and abdomen. 

8. I will write those words on the black-board. ‘What 
is the cephalothorax covered with?” 

P. “A shell.” 

8. What other name do we use? 

P, “A’shield.” 

S. What else ? 

No answer. 

8. I'll tell you; it is called a carapace. 

P. The cephalott orax is covered by a carapace. 

8S, What appendages has the cephalothorax ? 

P. Feelers. 

8, Express it correctly. 


- P. The head of the crayfish has appendages named 
feelers. 


8. How do we distinguish between the different kinds 
of feelers ? 

P. “Long and short.” f 

8. Express it properly ; give their proper names, 

P. I dont know them. 

8. We will give them the same name that is used by 
learned men. I'll write it on the black-board. Antennae. 
What have you learned just now? Give it in full. 

P, “Attached to the cephalothorax sre two greater and 
two less Antennae,” 

What else are attached to the head. 

“Eyes.” 

. On what? 

. On beads, 

. Give a better name. 

. Stocks. 

. Look, and tell me what else you see in the head. Do 
you see that opening? What have you in your head? 
__P, A mouth. 

. What do you see next, count them. 

» Eight legs. 

. What else do you see? 

“Shears,” “Pincers,” “Claws.” 

. How many joints. 

There are four points on each leg. 

. Express it better. 

The crayfish has ten legs and each leg has four joiuts, 
Who can better express it? 

. The crayfish has ten legs with four joints each. 


What one word can we use to express it all? You 
Charles. 


. “The crayfish has ten, four jointed legs.” 
« What is at the end of the legs? 

. Pinchers. 

Pincers? 

“ Pincers.” 

. What was the last sentence we had? John. 
The crayfish has ten, four jointed legs. 

. What did we find in the first three pair. 
“Pincers.” 

. Pincers in how many legs. 

. The first three pairs. 

. What are these for? 

. To catch his food with. 

Thus all the peculiarities of each and all the parts of the 
erayfish were examined seen named and correctly ex- 
pressed. 

A complete description was then written on slates. 
The following is selected; it was neatly written and cor- 
rectly punctuated. 

Desoniption or 4 Crarrisn.—Its principal parts are 
the cephalo-thorax and the abdomen. The cephalo-thorax 
is covered with a hard shield orcarapace. There are four 
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antennae, two large, and two small, attached to the head, 

Remarxs.—The time being limited all the work was not 
written--out; only-enovgh to show those present, what 
was possible in directing observation (seeing), thinking, 
aud verbal and written expression by young children. A 
discussion of the lesson followed. The results of which 
was the development of the general discussion that such a 
lesson as a general exercise would be profitable for an 
hour or more once each week in any school; and that the 
bread and butter studies in our common schools should take 
precedence of the sciences. 





A Teacher’s Journey, 





By Fansre Sxovwer. 

The true teacher is unselfish, He gathers golden 
thoughts that others may enjoy them. He collects stores 
of information concerning the windows of nature for the 
little ones who are his daily companions. We may 
hurry over the pages in the reader with the thought. 
“Well, I understand that”; Of course, but the children 
can’t; The instructor who informs himself in regard to 
the beauties of flowers and insects, yet brings none of the 
“fairy love of science” to the children, has not done his 
duty as a teachers. Above the door to the school-room is 
written, “No miser need apply.” 

The unselfish person is always the most happy. It is 
for this reason that I deem nw happier company could 
have assembled to go on an excursion than that of 
teachers which started from Topeka on the 25th, In 
the school year that is coming, many pairs of little eyes 
will see in fancy the route the teachers took to New 
Mexico aided by her glowing description. It isa strange 
yet beautiful thought that each of these people who crowd 
the car represent fifty little souls. How bright and shin- 
ing each pair of eyes! They must be sharp eyes, for they 
are taking in new scenery, yet storing pictures in the 
brain for the little ones they left behind. They must be 
quick ears to catch all the interesting, merry conversation 
and yet be engaged in printing on the mind little anec- 
dotes for the children. 

But let us look out the window at the ever-changing 
panorama. See! The world, inspired by us, has gone, 
too, on a mad excursion. The white clouds are hurry- 
ing across the sky as if they saw Santa Fe of their expec- 
tation. The very trees, affrighted at our approach, rush 
past us. The fences fairly fly in their mad glee to see 
who'll be there first. The grass has taken wings and the 
quite, peaceful-looking farm-houses have joined the mad 
dance. And still we hurry on. The sun which glowed 
before us, grows larger at its setting as if to imprese us 
with its importance. Heads are thrust out the window to 
see the golden, glowing sun-set. Then twi light comes; 
the long, gentle twi light. of Southern Kanzas. 

We gather our wraps about us, for the evening air is 
cool, as our train with its precious burden rushes on into 
tae night. Tired teachers! Ridiculed by the press, 
slandered by the people, martyred by the unapprecia- 
tive! The spirit of Freebel waits at the door of the Great 
School-Room to bid you welcome. 





Mr. Bescousr’s sermon and the whole service at 
Plymouth Church, on a recent Sunday, were duplicated 
in fifty different places. Mr. A. E, Beach of the Scientific 
American, desirous vf making an experiment, had two 
“transmitters” placed immediately under the Mount 
Olivet stand from which Mr. Beecher preaches, and 
arranged with the Bell Telephone Company to have them 
connected with his own house, at 69 Union place, in 
New York, and with the Brooklin central office of the 
Telephone Company. Among the places connected with 
the latter office was the house of Mr. Pope, the president 
of the company, at Elizabeth, N. J., where a large party 
of friends was assembled to witness the experiment. At 
this latter house the connection was perfect. All the 
morning service, including the singing, the prayer, the 
reading of the Scriptures, every word of the sermon, and 
the applause of the congregation was heard as distinctly 
as if all the party had been worshipping in Plymouth 
Church. At Newark, and in the different offices in this 
city, the results were quite effective, but they, were not in 
every instance heard so distinctly as in Elizabeth, The 


trial was repeated in the evening and was just as success- 
ful as in the morning. 


> 
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Tae word character comes from a term which means to 
engrave upon or to cut in, Oharacter is that inner sub- 





stantial and essential quality which is wrought into every | the 
months old to 10 years of age. 


soul and makes a man what he actually is. 





Kindergarten, 


(The Kindergarten Normal Course as pursued by Mrs. 
Louise and Miss Susie Pollock. Principals of the Wash- 
ington Kindergarten Normal Institute.) 

Instruction is given concerning the cultivation of the 
instinct, or love of activity, also the social instinct; Object 
lessons, the ‘subjects being Architecture, Botany, 
Geology, History and Manufactured objects; Also con- 
versational lesscns, illustrating types of games, including 
industries, moral talks and stories; Also lessons on the 
theory of education in general, its aims and methods, in- 
cluding the training of the senses, the cultivation of the 
cultivation of the imagination, judgment and reason. 

These have been followed by the application of these 
educational principles as external conditions of good 
dicipline. Lessons have been given on the subject of at- 
tention, voluntary and involuntary, the ability to give at- 
tention differing in children according to their age; the 
two essentials being curiosity on the part of the child and 
sympathy on the teachers part ; Also lessons on Diligence, 
the moral tone of school and good habits. Evil traits of 
character were made the subjects of conversation and 
the necessity of confidence in the teacher, as above all 
things essential to overcome these. Also the possession 
of a true Christian character by the teacher. 

The evil traits were made subjects of study, such as 
stubborness, timidity, untruthfullness, deceit, 1orwardness, 
selfishness, indolence and covetousness. 

Special traits were analyzed as that of timidity; the 
cause and its results ifleft to itself; How conquered, and 
made a good trait—that is modesty; then followed, Un- 
truthfulness, dangers and remedies. Covetousness, its in- 
citements and correction. 

Dangers of intellectual cramming, were discussed. The 
necessity of controlling one’s self, in order to govern others, 
Lectures were given on the necessity ot individual love for 
the child, and mistakes in school management, followed by 
discussion on these topics. Observations upon the prin- 
ciples inculeated in the hearts of the children and how 
their minds have developed by their daily lessons and 
play with the gifts intellectually. What traite have been 
specially developed by the occupations. With the games, 
what they have illustrated and taught; How they have 
taught the children to govern themselves. Personal 
examples given of good and bad traits possessed by 
each child individually, and how the evil was repressed 
end the good cultivated, Also, readings from the life of 
Froebel showing the principles of bis system. Also» 
lectures. treating of the Kindergarten teacher and her 
vocation; on the occupations of Froebel in their order 
and connection. Practical knowledge of the occupations 
has been acquired. The drawing, including curves, weav- 
ing with inventions, ditto, folding, cutting interlacing, etc., 
in each following the present German schools of work, 
except the pricking. In modeling the St. Louis schools 
have been followed. With the first six gifts, begining with- 
the balls lessons were written out and given on their form, 
motion, color, material qualities of uses: the same with 
the 2d gift. The forms of life, beauty and of knowledge 
were made and lessons given by the pupils accompanied 
by stories in connection with the objects built with the 
block. Lectures were given and notes taken in connec- 
tion with every gift and occupation. Lessons have been 
given on the elements of Geometry, of music, of Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Plays end games and practice in the 
art of relating stories. 

A lecture was read on the fundamental laws of form, 
Practical experience has been gained in giving object 
lessons, in connection with the use of the gifts and occupa- 
tions, taking form, color, qualities, material, uses, and 
objects, as, subjects. 

Froebel’s fundamental laws of connecting opposites have 
been explained and observed with the normal work as well 


as with the dictation to the children, concluding with a 
half yearly synopsis of the course of teaching in the two 
Kindergartens. 





Practical lessons were also given on the best methods 
of teaching reading, writing, arithmetic, hy and 
natural history to chi 6 to 10 vears of age, who 
enjoy only one hour daily in the Kindergarten after their 
regular school work is finished. Several lectures to 
mothers have been given to the women pupils in connec- 
tion with Frosbel’s mother’s songs and plays for tke 
nursery. Rules has been given, both hygenic and ed- 
ucational, collected during many years from the highest 
authori ny well - irom _ eae own life ex 

rience. The norm i ve prepared to use 
th Ki moh with children from three 











Pestalozzi and his System. 


By F. W. Paexen. 

(The following article was written for the New England 
Journul in 1876, and Supt. Parker requests our repuhlica- 
tion of it. We do so with pleasure, because he is about 
the best exponent we have at this time of the spirit of Pes- 
talozzi.) 

There has lived in this selfish world of ours, now and 
then, a man or woman whose whole being seemed to 
vibrate in sympathy with the miseries of mankind, and 
the great necessity of whose existence has been the 
finding and the application of a saving remedy. Such a 
man was Pestalozzi. In his youth he heard the mutter- 
ings of the slowly-gathering storm that shook all Europe 
to ite center. The oppressed and down-trodden people 
were beginning, in their despair, to look to the sword and 
war as the means to break their fetiers. Pestalozzi’s 
soul was filled with compassion for the oppressed, and 
‘hate toward the oppressors. One of his favorite pupils 
says: “Pestalozzi told me that his love for the Father- 
land and the rights of his poor countrymen had moved 
his heart so mightily that his only thought was the 
means of gaining freedom, and he was ready even to 
murder those whom he deemed despots.” Again, he 
said: “My whole life belongs to my country, and I will 
risk all to relieve the misery and wretchedness of the 
poor people.” 

He was on the verge of giving himself entirely up to 
the bloody schemes of the revolutionists, when a second 
and better thought brought him to himself. He made a 
consiant and careful study of the wants and woes of the 
lower classes. He saw their abject poverty, their extreme 
ignorance, their lack of skill in labor, their utter inability 
to help themselves. The men spent their scanty earnings 
at the ale-house ; their families dwelt in wretched hovels 
with not one gleam of comfort or pleasure, and no one 
cared for them. Their masters treated them like brutes, 
the clergy heard not their bitter cries of help. Schools 
they had. Every child was taught to repeat, by heart, 
the catechism, creed, long texts of Scripture, and pages 
from text-books; and when filled with the husks of 
knowledge, they went back to grope in darkness, as 
their fathers had done before them. To his great heart, 
bowed down with sympathy, came at last the inspira- 
tion. “The letter killeth, but the Spirit maketh alive.” 
Words to the children are meaningless forms unless made 
alive by the things themselves. The gateways of knowl- 
edge are now stopped with useless rubbish ; open them to 
the glories of the outer world. Grand even in simplicity, 
he gathered the poor little children around him, and, with 
a ra. ged carpet in place of a text-book, he opened the way 
and the truth to their hungry minds, It is difficult to 
describe, or account for, tae mighty influence of this great 
reformer of education. He had coniplete faith in true 
education, both intellectual and moral, believing it to be 
the great and only means of elevating the masses, He 
discovered the sham and worthlessness of mere memoriz- 
ing, and the immense power of object—or thing teaching : 
but, greatest of all, he successfully applied his own theory. 
He did what few great men have ever done; he taught 
little children. He taught the world that which we 
Americans are slow to learn—that sll true reform in edu- 
cation must begin with better primary teaching. 

His trumph was greater than Napoleon's. Teachers 
came to sit at his feet from every civilized nation im the 
“world. Foremost of all came the Prussian teachers, 
‘When Fichte, like an oracle, declared the way of na- 
tiunal salvation to be a better, truer educa‘ion, he pointed 
to Pestalogzi as the discoverer of the method so long 
sooght for, and advised his fellow-teachers to visit and 
learn of him. William IIL wrote the great teacher a 
letter full of respect and encouragement. Orowds of 
teachers came to him, and returned filled with en- 
thusiasm for his method; a great revival of teaching 
sprang up in Prus-ia, Some teachers, not catching the 
spirit of his teaching, merely imitated him and, of course. 
made grievous failures, for Pestalozzi gave them only the 
germ of truth, the fundamental idea, the true method, to 
whieh he himself was not logically true. Mixing much 
chaff with the wheat he often taught that which was as 
meaningless and useless tc the child as the the memoriz- 
ing of words which ke so atterly condemned. These, 
however, who saw clearly what the method was in its 
infaney, and with patient study worked out and expanded 
the germ-idea, were eminently successful. From that day 
to this the power of the schoolmaster in Prussia has been 


stand in line, with the exception of those who missed, 
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growing, and progress in education has been sure and 


The ‘profound study of philosophy has been an essential 
element in the upbuilding of German schools, The most, 
it not all, of the famous philosophers were teachers them- 
selves, and champions of the cause of popular education ; 
they bronght their penetrating intellects to bear upon the 
great educational questions. Wolf zealously supported 
Hecker in his plan of establishing realschulen. I bave 
already spoken of Fichte’s powerful influence in behalf of 
better teaching. Herbart published his first sysiem of 
pedagogics, based upon his philosophy, in 1806. Hegel's 
pedagogics, interpreted by Roseu Krauz has just become 
known in America, through the excellent translation of 
Miss Anna C. Brackett. 

When Kant brought philosophy drown from the clouds 
to the study of mind and man, the resultant knowledge of 
anthropology and psychology made the science of educa- 
tion possible. This plain truth gradually became a card- 
inal principle in the German mind, that s knowledge of 
psychology is as essential to the teacher as anatomy, 
physiology, and hygiene are to the physician ; for psycho- 
logy is the source of true methods and the test of false 
ones. No teacher can be fully prepared for the great work 
unless he knows something of the nature, laws, and 
faculties of the mind he is to lead out. 





The Geography Class. 


Two leaders are chosen, who each select in tarn until 
all the players are taken, and are formed in two lines fac- 
ing each other, a chair for each being placed behind him. 
The leader on one side calls out some letter, and gays, 
“ Sea,” or mentions some other body of water. The leader 
on the other side immediately names one beginning with 
the letter, and each one on his side gives another in rapid 
succession. If there is a pause, the leader of side No. 1 
counts ten rapidly, and calls “ Next;” the player who 
stands next answers, and the one who missed tares his seat. 
If a mistake is made by giving a wrong name to the piece 
of water called for, as by calling a river by the name of a 
sea or isthmus, or by giving the wrong letter as its first 
one, and it is not corrected by some member of the same 
side before the leader of the opposite side calls out “ Miss,” 
then all of side No. 2 must take their seats, which counts 
two for side No. 1. 

The leader of side No, 2 requests all his side to again 
and 
calls out some piece of land, as mountain, State, county, 
etc, and a letter, which the opposite side answer in the 
same way, and if every one succeeds in answering to the 
call, and each ore gives a correct reply without mistake, 
they score three for their own side. The game is won by 
the side that first scores ten ; and as all who have missed 
must keep their seats until the end ot the play, they have 
abundant opportanity for laughing at the mistakes which 
are made by their friends. Ifit should happen that the 
leader of one side has uo one to call upon to stand in line, 
he is obhiged to answer alone ; and if he also fails, the vic- 
tory belongs to the other, even if they have not scored ten. 

Another game of geography is played by each person 
taking pencil and paper, and in a given time—say, five 
minutes—writing as many geograpbical names, beginning 
with a certain letter, as he can remember. When “ time” 
is called, a player reads his list and any name that he has, 
and the others have not, counts as many for him as there 
are players besides himself. Each then resds his list in 
turn, and the one who scores the greatest number, when 
all have read, wins the game. If during the reading any 
name is challenged, and the writer is unable to describe it, 
if it be ariver, sea, bay, etc., or locate it if it is a city, 
town or cape, every other player counts one.—Harper’s 
Young People. 


A Nove Wrwow Piaxr.—It may not be generally 
known that a very pretty and easily-grown window plaot 
may be obtained by soaking a round piece of coarse 
sponge in warm water until it thoroughly expanded. 
After squeezing it about half dry, place in the openings 
seeds of millet, red clover, and barley, grass, rice, and oats. 
Then hang the sponge in a window where the sun shines 8 
part of the day, and sprinkle it lightly with water every 
morning for a week. Soon tender leaves will appear, and 
growing rapidly. will soon be a luxuriant mass of living 
green. If regularly sprinkled, it will later be dotted with 
the blossoms of the clover. 
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Teaching With an Object in View. 


We start out with the proposition that work performed 
without having an object in view never amounts to much, 
and very seldom to anything at all. Especia'ly is this the 
case with teaching. The teacher must have some object 
in view or his work amounts to little or nothing. Some 
teachers teach for the money and for nothing else. They 
care no more for the minds or souls of those committed to 
their care than if they were so many dumb animals. .Some 
of these teachers succeed measurably well—they at least 
succeed in giving their pupils a knowledge of the branches 
taught. Bat they miserably fail to instil into their minds 
the true ends and aims of life. They miserably fail to form 
in them, or rather cause them to form in themselves, ha- 
bits of study so necessary to complete success in life. 
Their teaching, then, is not a success, and they invariably 
fail to instil into their pupils that which is of far greater 
value to them than a knowledge of the science. 

We then must not only have an object in view in all our 
teaching, but that object must be a worthy one. What 
then should be the aim of the teacher, or rather, what jis 
the aim of the trueteacher. It is to make true men and 
women of the boys and girls committed to hiscare. This 
is true, though the teacher may try as he may to shirk the 
responsibility. The child comes to us with a character un- 
formed, and it is for us to form it to a greater or less ex- 
tent. If the home training has vot been good and the 
child comes to us with its little mind all misused by the 
letting run wild of all its worst passions, we are to bring 
all our powers to bear upon it to correct the faults already 
formed and to point out to it a nobler life; and right here 
allow me to suggest, for I have not time to argue this, that 
there is no way in which the teacher can do more in this 
respect than by example. It has passed into a proverb that 
“ Like teacher, like school,” and we might, with almost 
the same prorriety, add, like teacher, like pupil. Especial- 
ly is this the case where the pupil for years is under the 
tuition of the same teacher. 
characters are so impressed upon o-r pupils that their 
characters, to a great degiee, will be moulded by them. 
If this be true, and we apprehend that no one will doubt, 
we have one or two thoughts to present to teachers on this 
point for their careful consideration. 

1. Children are more likely to follow a bad example than 
a good one. 

2. We, as teachers, will be held accountable not only 


for the kind of instruction imparted, but for the kind of 
lives we lead. 


Now, if these two propositions be true, and we challenge 
their contradiction, how can any one take upon himself 
the responsibility of the teachers, profession without being 
able to live a life that would be safe for his pupils to copy 
after? How can any one dare to attempt to instruct others 
who does not himself seek instruction from the great source 
of all knowledge? I know when I write thos I am tread- 
ing upon contested ground at least, if not forbidden ground, 
but I write what I tor years have felt, and what must 
sooner or later be taken into consideration, not only by 
teachers, but also by parents. If there are men and wo- 
men who will dare enter the school-room as guides ot the 
young who are morally unfit for the position, parents ought 
to see to it that it is stopped at once, for you might just as 
well thrust your hand into the fire and expect that you 
would not be burned, as to place your young child under 
the tuition of a vicious man and not expeot it to be con- 
taminated by his influence. But while this is true, it is 
also true that a good man will impart his influence to all 
around him. He may not be able to make of all the boys 
and girls committed to his charge, the true men and wo- 
men we would like to have them, but his every influence 
will be for good, and their characters will be better than 
they would have been without his instruction. We give 
the suggestions for all teachers who read this, to reflect 
upon. You have nearly all of you finished your schools 
for the winter, and we now suggest that you ask your- 
selvee—“ What is the record?” Have you done all in your 
power for the good of your pupils, your entire school, and 
the neighborhood in which you taught? Is your con- 
science clear in this matter? Was your aim high, and did 
you make all your actions correspond to that high aim? 
If you did all this we might say, “ Well done good and 
faithful servant.” Ifnot, we can but say to yon, resolve 
that in the future you will do better.—Hducaiional News- 
Gleaner. 


I tell you teachers, our very 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

G. 8. No, 62, The graduating exercises took place June 
30, Trustee Hogg presented diplomas to sixteen gradu- 
ates. Rey. D. King and Inspector Faile made addresses. 
The room was beautifully decorated, and the exercises 
were of a most creditable character. 


G. 8. No. 83. Miss Edmonds, principal. The graduating 
exercises took place June 30. Gen. A. Shaler presided. 
The exercises were of a most interesting character. There 
were thirty graduates. The school sustains a very high 
character. 

G.8. No. 1. The F. D. held its graduating exercives 
June 30. Trustee Wimmer presented the dipiomas to eight 
graduates. Prof. Scott gave out medals and premiums. 
The singing and other exercises gave the greatest delight 
to the large audience. The efforts of the teachers deserve 
the highest praise. 

G. 8. No. 28, Joseph Finch, principal. The graduating 
exercises took place June 30, Trustee Oarter presented 
diplomas to graduates. Lawson N. Fuller made an address 
The graduates gave a beautiful gold pen to V. P. Kolb, 
and a basket of flowers to Miss Ray; the pupils gave a 

~ medicine case to the principal. The exercises were unusu; 
ally interesting. 

G. 8. No. 71— (formerly No. 15) has a new and very 
handsome school building. As stated in the program. 
“Tt is the finest schoo! building in the city. It is thought 
to be complete in every appointment.” It is under the 
management of Miss Urania D. Secord, assisted by an able 
corps of teachers, At the dedication the poem which we 
print was very beautifully read by*Miss Julia S. Wiley. 

“The Builder’s task is done ; at length 
The noble structure stands complete, 
A form where beauty, grace and strength 
In fair proportions meet, 
The architect’s foreshadowed thought 
Grew up through many a careful step, 
By labor's patient fingers wrought 
Into this perfect shape. 
We saw, controlled by magic skill 
The “chaos of materials” blend, 
And yielding to the toiler’s will 
These stately walks ascend. 
And now we hail this festal day 
With joy for all the good it brings. 
And ’neath this peaceful roof tree, pay 
Our first thank offerings. 
We come to ask the smile of Heaven, 
Its benedictions to implore, 
Upon this sacred temple, given 
To learning’s uses evermore, 





May He who loves the generous heart 
Remember those whose hands bestow 
The gifts that all our school-day paths 
In rich profusion strew. 
Assembled here, new hopes arise, 
With high resolves our spirits bound 
And every youthful heart aspires 
To loftier hights beyond. 
Here shall the mighty key of thought 
Unlock the gates of mystery; 
And daily in the glowing light “h 
New wonders we shall see. 
The radiance of the storied past 
May gild the castles uf the Rhine, 
And old romance its lustre cast 
On crumbling tower and shrine. 
But glory from the Fudure fills 
Our temple with its kindling rays, 
And purer light its altar gilds—- 
The light of coming days. 

Tue University of the City of New York celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary June 17. Dr. Howard Crosby, the 
present chancellor, has held the position for eight years. 
The university consists of three departments : academic, 
legal and medical. The largest, the University medical 

. college, is in East Twenty-sixth street, and has 609 stu- 
_dents. The legal department is in the buildimg in Wash- 
ington square, and has nizety students. By request a 
semi-centennial discourse was delivered by Rev. Wm. R. 
Gordon, 8 member of the first class that was graduated 
from the university in 1834. The university owns the 
building in Washington square and has $200,000 in bonded 
funds, and the income, $25,000, goes to the support of the 
department of Arts and Sciences. The first fellowship 





$300 in money, was awarded to Charles Noble, the sec- 
ond to Nathaniel C. Hendrickson, and the third to E. D. 
Van Dyck. The prizes for the best essays in the English 
language, by members of the Eucleian literary society, 
were awarded, first prize co G. M. Duncan, second to E. 
D. Van Dyck ; honorable mention, H. Gilbert. 

Ay exhibition of drawings of the public schools of this 
city was opened in the building of the Board of Education 
at Grand and Elm streets June 17. The collection con- 
sisted of between 15,000 and 16.000 specimens, represent- 
in~ the work of as many pupils in the different grades of 
the primary and grammar schools, Most of the drawings 
were on paper cards about six inches square; all those 
of one department are grouped together. The specimens 
trom the piimary departments consist of straight lines, let- 
ters, plane figures of different descriptions, and io the 
highest grade symmetrical arrangement without perspec- 
tive effect. In the lower graues of the grammar schools 
the pupils are taught to make curved lines, and as they 
advance they draw pottery forms, copy leaves from nature 
and make original combinations. Further on, the prin 
ciples of designing plane figures are taken up, and then 
original designing of higher torms and ornaments, In the 
higher grades the pupil is taught model drawing, design- 
ing and shading. Much of the work is highly creditable. 
Iu addition to the regular specimens there are several pen- 
cil and crayon copies made by pupils who have natural 
talent tor drawing. Among these are : flowers painted in 
water colors on silk by Jennie Forsythe; a horse’s head 
drawn by Edward Egge ; dogs by Thomas Kellner ; boy's 
head by Louis Sharp ; female figure by Julius Dehling; a 
head by J. M. Valdes; bust by C. Maurer. 

Tue Phiiadelphia Ledger says of the exhibition of draw- 
ings made by the pupils in the public schools of New York: 
“A practical turn has been given to the teaching of draw- 
ing in mixed schools of late years which cannot fail to 
have a beneficial effect upon the pupils, and may lead to 
the allotment of more time to the study than is now given. 
An attempt used to be made to educate all childron who 
were taught drawing at all as though they were intended 
to be artists—particularly flower painters—and the result 
was failure more or less pronounced in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred. But, though boys and girls cannot be 
made artists, at the will of a teacher, they can very easily 
be taught the alphabet of drawing, and how to read and 
write in the language of form, and that is a kind of knowl- 
edge pretty sure to be vseful tothem. The school that 
makes all its pupils learn how to sketch a simple piece of 
furniture, for instance, so that a workman can reproduce it 
from the drawing, has done a good work, even though it 
may have failed to produce a single artist.” 

ELSEWHERE. 

New Jerszy.—The eighth annual commencement of the 
Stevens Institute of Technology, at Hoboken, N. J., was 
held June 17 in the hall of the Institute. The salutatory 
address was delivered by Wilbur V. Brown, John W. 
Lieb jr., read a dissertation on “The mechanical engi- 
neer.” Roland S. Kursheedt delivered the valedictory 
address. 

Sr. Lovurs.—A public meeting was held to present a tes- 
timonial to Prof. W. T. Harris on the occasion of his re- 
tirement from the superintendency of the St. Louis schools, 
An elegant gold medal, weighing eleven ounces, was pre- 
sented to him, inscribed as follows : “ From citizens of St. 
Louis to William T. Harris, LL.D., in grateful recognition 
of twenty-three years of faithful service as teacher, prin- 
cipal, assistant superintendent and superintendent of the 
St. Louis public schools—1857-1880,.” Mr. Harris made a 
fitting response. He said : ‘The principle is true that the 
average of the community will rule, and we must submit 
to it. We must provide the means of lifting up this aver- 
age of the people. This principle is recognized even in 
monarchial Europe, where they find that the educated 
soldier is stronger than the ignorant one; that industry 
and education go together. Our glittering generality that 
all' men are created free and equal, is realized in its ideal 
ot humanity in its highest state. Every institution should 
be secured by the highest ideal of man in the image of 
God. Education is one of the means of recognizing this 
ideal.” Thea Dr. Eliot, in behalf of his friends, presented 
Prof. Harris with a letter of credit for $1,000 for travel- 


ing expenses. Prof. Harris was much embarrassed ; he | P°™. 


said St. Louis was his home and he expected to return to 
it, that now he saw his way clear to carry out his plaii of 
visiting Burope. 

Mresourt.—The following Supreme court decision has 





been rendered: The Jefferson city school board made a 
rule as follows : “Any pupil absent six half days in four 
consecutive weeks, without satisfactory excuse, shall be 
suspended from school,” The statute provides that “ the 
board shall have power to make all needful rules and regu- 
lations for the organization, grading and governm-nt of 
the school in their district.” It is said that occasional 
absences from school on the part of the pupil, or truancy, 
as it is familiarly termed, is of no importance te any one 
except the pupil or his parents, and its indulgence is there- 
fore not to be attended with such punishment as suspen- 
sion or expulsion from the school entirely—that every child 
has a right to go to the public school, and that right can- 
not be taken away by a rule of the board ; that such rule 
is subversive of the object of our system of common schools, 
which was designed to throw open the door of the school 
to all children of the proper age and give them an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring such education as will fitthem for the 
after duties of life. This is true ; but this right of attend- 
ing school necessarily requires, when the school is joined, 
and whilst such attendance continues, a submission to the 
regulations of the school. Suppose the rule to be invert- 
ed, and instead of reading as it now stands, should read 
thus : “Any pupil is at liberty to go fishing during school 
hours, and be absent a half day or a whole day and as 
many days as he pleases, provided ne conducts himself 
decently when in attendance on school.” And this is the 
point to which the argument of the plaintiff tends. The 
pupil, it is urged, is at liberty to,be absent when he pleases, 
and such absence is a matter solely between him and his 
parents. But the studies in our public schools are, I pre- 
sume, classified according to the ages and advancement 
of the pupils, and the continued or repeated absence of one 
of the class not only is injurious to the absentee, but if 
aliowed beyond a certain point is calculated to demoralize 
those who attend, and derange the orderly instructions of 
the teacher.—Taxes are not collected to pay teachers to 
sit in front of empty benches, or for pursuiug truant pu- 
pils. Such absences, when without excuse, are the fault 
of the parents, whose business it is to see that the attend- 
ance of their child is regular, unless prevented by causes 
which will, of course, be an excuse under the rule now in 
question.—My opinion is that the rule in question was 
clearly within the power of the board of trustees, and 
that it is not our business to supervise its expediency, 
even if we might differ with the board on that point; but 
all the judges are ofthe opinion that the rule was a rea- 
sonable and proper one. 
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Prof. J. Ww. Shoemaker. 


The death of this excellent teache: will bring sorrow to 
thousands of hearts for he was eminently beloved. He 
was born in 1842, and in 1867 began teaching elocution 
in Philadelphia. He founded the Nativnal School of 
Oratory in 1875. By infinite labor he placed the school 
in the foremost rank of such institutions; but it cost him 
his health and finally his life. We tee? a personal loss 
when such a man dies. He was a genuine teacher, 
earnest, sincere and laborious. He has published several 
volumes that have been ot great service, Practical Elocu- 
tion being the most popular. 








Fast Horses.—The running hors: in this country is not 
sq valuable as the trotter. Pierre Lorillard paid $18,000 
for the famous runner Falsetto, three years old, recently 
sent to England, Mr. Keene paid $15 000 for Spendthrift, 
When we come to trotters wo find the prices up. Mr. 
Bonner paid $40,000 for Pocohontas, $36,000 fer Rarus, 
$33,000 for Dexter, $20,000 for Startle, $16,000 for Edwin 
Forrest, and $15,000 for Grafton. Mr. Smith of New 
Jersey, paid $35,000. for Goldsmith Maid, $32,000 for 
Jay Gould, $30,000 for Lady Thorne, $25,000 for Lucy 
and $17,000 for Tattle. Mr. Vanderbilt paid $21,000 for 
Maud S., and $10,000 for Lysander Boy. The largest sum 
ever paid for a horse in England, where they have few 
trotters, was close on to $72,000, paid for Doncaster by the 
Duke of Westminster. 

“Oxp Foores.”—This was a well-known name a century 
ago in Dublin, being applied to old men in the Royal 
Hospital. In Edinburgh Castle, in the latter part of the 
Jast and beginning of the t centuries, there w 

cola re apr called the Foges, ‘There were an 
in com old men, dressed 
green facings, cag Rag Foch bate In s week,  teula 
appear that the word “fogie,” in its —_ i 

an 


means ao 
that “old 
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LETTERS. 


To the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoot Journat: 

As I am a subscriber to your paper, and have examined 
it thoroughly, I can say it has the tone and vital principles 
abounding in it, that make it a much longed for stepping 
stone to a rational method of teaching. I will work for you 
in our county, if you will send your terms, etc. The pub- 
lishers of——wanted me to work fur them, as I did last year, 
but while their is a good paper, yours bas a different tone ; 
it rings with life, and 1 want to be an agent fer the best, 
if possible, and as I have examined about every educational 
periodical in the land of any reputation T think yours comes 
nearest right. 


To the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoot Jovrnav: 


I wish solutions through your columns, of the following 
examples. 

(1). One hundred potatoes were placed in the grourd in 
the form of a circle, each 3 feet from the proceeding one 
in straight line; how many feet must a person travel in 
direct lines, to put all the potatoes in a pile where the first 
one was laid, bringing one at a time? 

(2). A tree 100 feet tall stood 10 feet in the water; 
where must it break, so that the top fallowing on the 
ground in the water, shall leave a sprce between the parts 
at the surface of the water, of 25 feet? 

Orseco Counry.—The teachers are working to build up 
the schools, and we trust that ere long we shall see pro- 
fessional teachers in every school ; teachers who will pro- 
perly care for the spark of intellect entrusted to their 
care, and who will take and read some educational 
paper instead o: the yellow covered novels. The imag- 
ination has been strained long enough; give us some- 
thing real and practical; something that. comes under 
our own observation, not thousands of miles in the dis- 
tance. I am taking and reading the New York Sonoot 
Journat, and I cheertully recommend it to ali lovers of 
the course which it represents. O. Kevurr. 











Zo the Editor of the New Yorx Scuoot Journau: 


A Lear rrom a Teacuer’s Journat. June——. I have 
just returned from the State Teacher's Association, and 
am tired out after my trip. My account stand thus; To 
cash, $17.00. To time, one week. I wonder what entry 
should be on the credit side? Of course, if I spote of 
this in the Association, it would be only proper for me to 
remark that I bad been paid ten-fold for all expenses. 
But here in my journal | can write just what I candidly 
thick. How I have been paid? Really I am inclined to 
_think that I have scarcely received an equivalent for any 
time or money, I know this remark made in public would 
be taken as sure evidence of my educational deadness 
Well, what was done? There were papers on different 
topics. I can find articles as good and better in the ex- 
cellent educativnal journal which I take, There were dis- 
cussions, some rather frivolous and uoimportant. There 
was the usual amount of miscellaneous business, Weigh- 
ing carefully all that has been said, truly I don’t see 
but what I might have done as well by study at home. 
Of course, I met the prominent educators of the state, the 
half dozen candidates for the next superintendency, some 
of whom, by che way, were more interested in lobbying 
than in anything else. I did enjoy the social features of 
the association, still I am not satisfied. Teachers who 
wish to hold a high rank are almost cumpelled to attend 
the association, no matter what may be the expense and 
inconvenience, A society that makes such demands on 
teachers ought to give results commensurate with these 
demands, It does not, in my opinion, do so now. J favor 
comuning together, bat I do wish our wise men would 
devise some system of association work productive of 
more valuable results te teachers. I have spent seven- 
‘teen dollars. Piieable amount; some of those big- 
salaried teachers would say, but then I do so want to 
add some good books to my library and I have had instead 

—an association. 

Will I attend next year? Oh! yes, of course. We pub- 
lic school teachers are parts of a great machine, and we 
“must move when the ruling power is applied. I don’t 
wonder my friend Mise R., a progressive woman and a 
true teacher, says she is going, beck & private eobeel weir Ate 
‘as soon as possible. I know that many teachers share | the 
my sentiments, and I hops that these sentiments may 
soon grow strong enough to work a reform in our associa- 
tion. TeacuEr. 





To the Editor of the New Yorx Scuoot Jovenat. 

Last March I first saw Tue Txacures’ Insrrrors, I was 
80 well pleased with its reading matter that I determined 
to take it. We have so many “edueational swindlers” 
here in the West that suspicion is upper-most in mind 
whenever one takes up a new educational paper. One 
or two articles in the June number of the Ixsrrrvts are 
worth the subscription for one year to any real teacher. 
Unfortunately we are not troubled with too large a 
supply of teachers meriting that title Nor are we 
troubled with School Boards who know the value of a 
real teacher. June is the month for the election of 
teachers for the year in this state. There are swarms of 
applicants for every position that is to be filled; a few 
present real qualifications, far the greater number present 
influence with members of the Board as their only reason 
for their employment. Generally the last are the most 
sv ccessful. 

I have seen an experienced Primary teacher who had 
taught two years successfully in her room dropped because 
she arked the enormous salary of $35 per month, and an 
inexperienced one taken for $25 per month. This in my 
judgment is throwing away $25 per month to save $10. 
The article “Schools are for the children” in the June num- 
ber is to the point. May God help you to carry out your 
determination that this state of things “shall end.” Here 
in Iowa the County Supt., is elected at the fall election 
among the other political aspirants to office. In many of 
our counties political considerations are all powerful, and 
the County Supt, the mere too] of his party. An ex- 
perienced Supt., 1s turned out even by his own party 
if he does not march to the beat of the party drum. 
We need The Instrrure here as much or more than you 
do in New York. I shall be glad to give it ahelping hand 
in every way in my power. 


To the Editor of the New Yorx Scuoot Jovrnav: 

The New York Scuoot Journat bas fairly earned its 
reputation as the very best educational weekly. The inde- 
pendent, fearless courage it exhibits in attackirg poor re- 
thods of teaching, and the poorer teachers who practise 
them, is the best service it can render the cause of educa- 
tion. We are glad to see thisso ably done, Criticism is 
not only a fine art, but it is the process that renders all 
other arts, fine; ani, if the journalist may apply “the cut- 
ting edge and piercing point” to all the professions, the 
teachers work should not escape severe scrutiny. Every 
where, in any calling, those averse to criticism are averse 
to improvement. We are glad that the Jovrnat is in 
favor of diemissing incompetent teachers, and of making 
the examination tests more difficult, and that it continually 
urges the necessity of special preparation for the work of 
teaching. We say for the Journat that no teacher who 
reads it will ever regret it, or tail to receive benefit from 
its columns. Educational and professionai literature is 
now so easily obtained, that those who will teach on, trom 
term to term without this reading, ought to be dismissed 
at once from the service. 

This profession, which is the foundacion of al] other pro- 
fessions, which is the life of society and of the State has in 
it many tyros and incompetent members that diminish its 
influence, and detract from its dignity. What is the pro- 
fession worth that will not respect itself? Some say that 
teaching is not a profession in thia country, but it certain- 
ly should be so ranked. It is second to none of the honored 
callings. The educational authorities in Austria and Ger- 
many have decided that teaching in their States hall rank 
with law, theology and medicine ; that it shall be a profes- 
sion in order to give it the consideration and honor that it 
deserves; and that which cunstitutes it a profession is the 
special training each candidate must have before he or slfe 
can be allowed a license to teach. We must have the same 
wise legislation before we can have the improvement in 
our schools that talent and skill can give them. M. M. L 








Insrzav of some of the dry-as-dust geographical facts 
tell the boys and girls what their country is doing. Tell 
them that for the ten months ending May Ist, the ex- 
port of breadstaffs from this country reached the value 
of $207,000,000, an increase of $57,000,000 over the same 
portion of the previeus year. New York exported more 
than half of this food, or $105,000,000. Baltimore comes 
enti ome ares rock. 
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derstand what is done on the vast 4 
tao aometing ao about what we ge in ras for 
all this, for it is not all paid in cash. 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 
Harvard College, 








The Harvard College of a century ago was primitive 
enough with her strict rules, narrow curriculum, and un- 
American ways. Among the most amusing regulations 
were those in regard to dress. Even no longer ago than 
the student-life of some of our professors, the college 
uniform was carefully prescribed, and woe to the vain 
youth who dared to gratify his love of dreas beyond 
the given limit! When the classes numbered only a 
dozen or two, when tutors inspected the college rooms 
daily, and a refusal to respond to the knock of pre- 
sident or professor might be followed with dreadful con- 
sequences to the student and his door, the regulations 
about dress were very ridiculous, Ali undergraduates 
were required to wear coats of blue-gray, with waistcoats 
and breeches of the same color or of black, nankeen, or 
olive. The coats of the freshmen had plain buttonholes, 
and the cuffs were without buttons. The buttons upon 
the coats of all must be as near the color of the coat as 
possible, or else be black. Students were not permitted 
to appear in any other dress than this, unless wearing “a 
nightgown” or overcoat, nor to have any ornament upon 
their coats, waistcoats, breeches, or hats. Especially 
careful must they be not to wear gold or silver lace, 
gold or silver brocades, or to have their “nightgowns” 
made of silk. And all this under a penalty of not less 
than ten shillings for each offence. One of the most 
absurd parts of it was, that the two upper classes were 
distinguished from each other, and from the freshmer and 
sophomores, by the numbes of “frogs” attached to their 
buttonholes, From 1786 to 1796 these rules were ob- 
served; and even after silk nightgowns had been re 
instated, and frogs abolished, the student must limit him- 
self, in his choice of clothing, to a coat of dark blue or 
Oxford gray, with three “‘crows’-feet” of black silk cord on 
the sleeves of a senior, two on the sleeves of a junior, and 
one on that of a sophomore; while the poor freshman’s 
sleeves were unadorned. More than this, the coat must 
be single-breasted, with a rolling cap, square at the ends, 
and with pocket-flaps; the waistcoat must have a stand- 
ing collar, and the pantaloons be made ot Oxtord gray or 
black bombazette, or, if “of liven or cotton fabric, of white.” 
And on no account is he permitted to wear a cravat of any 
color except black or white. 

These were the days, let us observe, when Harvard 
students were forbidden, under penalty of five shillings 
“to profanely curse or swear,” and under a still heavier 
penalty “to play at cards or dice, or to any game for 
money or other things;" when a@ blessing was asked 
and thanks were returned at commons, and thirsty fel- 
lows all drank their cider from the same bowl; when 
the lordly senior was fazged by the frightened freshman, 
and the Hasty Pudding Olub mingled scholary debates and 
essays with ite pudding and molasses, and closed its meet- 
ings with a humn to the tune of old St. Martin's 

They were sad times fur the freshman. Poor fellow ! 
he must not even speak to a senior familiarly, not with his 
bat on, but must so conduct himeelf “in all respects, as to 
be in no wise saucy to his seniors.” Indeed, the College 
customs forbade him even to wear his hat in the Oollege 
yard “unless it rains, baile, or snows; nor must he even 
stop to ask, “Who is there?" when any one knocked at 
his door, but open without any delay. 

At Harvard the gown rarely seen except on Class Day 
and Commencement Day, when it is worn by some ani- 
versity officers, and by the speakers, At the college com- 
mencements in Canada, however, every senior wears it at 
graduation ; and, when he receives his degree, is invested 
with the down-edged bachelor’s hood, while every master 
of arts is adorned with his more distinguished red-silk- 
lined hood. Added to this is the well-known close-fitting 
cap, with its square top and falling tassel; and so the most 
insignificant senior is invested with a dignity which be- 
longs, perhaps, in reality to his costume. 

As to the origin of it, the gown is probably only the 
Roman toga, worn in the first century of our era, not as the 
common dress, but reserved for state occasions; atterwords 
adopted by the clergy, and so by teachers and students 
in the ecclesiastical schools of the middle age. With little 
doubt the dress is a relic of monasticism, since medieval 
learning belunged to the church, and since the connection 
of the black gown with the surplige has always been so 
intimate.— Harvard Register. 
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Progress and. Poverty. 


The most obvious fact in the industrial life of to-day is, 


the enormous increase of productive power over that of 
any previous period. Steam and electricity have trans- 
‘formed civilization, endowed us with vaster powers, and 
altered profoundly the conditions of life. Things that 
could not have been done at all, things that could only 
have been done slowly and Iaborious'y by unaided human 
exertion, have been done with swiftness, exactness, and 
Certainty by the agencies created by human thought and 
skill. Things that were among the undreamed possibili- 
ties are now among the commonplaces of our lives. 
Machinery, dividing labor to an’ almost infinite degree, 
has multiplied its effectiveness manifold. The railroad 
“and the telegraph, bringing men into closer and more in- 
“timate relations, have incalculably facilitated exchange. 
As'a result of this greatly enhanced power of production, 
the accumnlation of wealth has gone on at an unexampled 
‘fate. Enterprises, however great, need no longer fail for 
‘Tack of the requisite capital. Works can now be undertaken 
that in a former age would have seemed and would have 
been utterly chimerical. We no longer feel that it would 
Be useless to invent railroads because of the immense 
capital need to build them. 

With this increase of wealth and productive power great 
ameliorations have been expected. It has been the guid- 
‘ing and dominant faith of this era of remarkable material 
‘ progress that these new agencies would steadily tend to 
lift all classes to a plane of greater material comfort. With 
productive power outrunning consuming power, there 
‘would be enough for all. Wealth would become 
equalized, so that each would receive a share of that 
“produced proportional to his conir:bution to the common 
“stock. The chasm between the very rich and the very 
“poor would be bridged. Human powers, no longer the 
slaves of material needs, would have room to grow: 
human life, relieved of want and the fear of want, 
could expend indefinitely in grace and bewuty. With 
time, however, this faith, if not shattered, has been 
weakened. Improvement has followed improvement, 
but it has not become easier to make a hving; the dif- 
ficulty rather increases. Wealth has shown no tendency 
to become diffused, but rather one to aggregate into com- 
‘paratively few hands. In spite of all this wonderful ad- 
vance, wages tend steadily to a minimum; and to the 
lowest class of the society—the class that is just able to 
live—there is litttle promise of better things— Popular 
Science Monthly. 
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American Institute of Instuction. 








The fiftieth anniversary was held at Saratoga commenc- 
ing July 6. The welcoming address was made by New 
York State Supt. Gilmour; President Carleton responded, 

-allading to the death of Barnas Sears, which occurred July 

6, in Saratoge. Supt. B. G. Northrop took for his subject 
the “Quincy Method.” This was discussed by Supt. Har- 
ris and Col. F. W. Parker. Uommittees were then ap- 
\peinted. 

Qn Wednesday H, P. Warren (N. H. Normal School), 
wead a paper on the “Spiritual Side of the High School 
Question.” He claimed that higher education was needed 
to \stay the tde of materialism and uphold Christianity ; 
that it is a felt want of the country to give breadth and 
purpose to man’s forces, 

A. P. Stone said the American public has decided that 
it cannot do without the High School. 

Prof, Hoose thought the tendency of education was 
utilitarian, 

Supt, Northrop said the two sides, practical and spiritual, 
of this question were in harmony. 

R. C. Metcalf (Wells’ School, Boston), read paper on 
the “Public Library ac an Auxilliary to the Public Schools,” 
To meet the pressure of light literature the teacher should 
get 25 or 30 books, and distribute them among the pupils 
and require them to criticise them after they were read. 

Thomas Cushing (Boston), read a paper on “ Private 
Schools.” Public school teachers are obliged to follow the 
course of study made up by a school committee. 

In the afternoon Elbridge Smith (Boston), read a paper 
on the “Origin of the American Institate.” In March 15, 
1830, a meeting of many Lyceums was held to acquire in- 
formation relating to the duties of teachers; Aug. 19 the 
Institute was called together. 

John Kneeland said the tendency of the teacher was to 
fall into ruts. This association was to keep him out. 


Dr. Stone said progress was the watchward, 

Dr. Barnard said every body was indifferent towards 
public schools when the Institute was founded; now all 
believe in it, 

In the evening Dr. G, E. Ellis read Barnas Sears’ paper 
on “Educational Progress in the United States during 
the last ufty years. (This was dictated while in Staunton, 
Va., and then Dr. Sears came to Saratoga and expected, 
though weak, to attend the meeting.) It is devoted to a 
statement cf the progress made in the quality of instruc- 
tion since 1837, when Horace Mann was made Secretary 
of the Mass. Board of Education—for progress began at 
that time. Dr. Sears believed most implicitly in educa- 
tional progress ; in this respect he differs wonderfully {rom 
many teachers, He expressed this by the old maxim of 
the grammarians, “ The present is always imperfect: the 
perfect is tuture,”” 

On Thursday Dr. J. D. Philbrick read a paper on “ Co- 
Education.” He raid that the physical difference of the 
sexes, and their difference in respect to their function and 
destination in life, require separate scholastic education in 
order to secure the best results. He combated at length 
the argument that the tendency of civilization is towards 
the co-education of the sexes, and asserted as a fact ‘hat 
as civilization advances the sexes are more and more separ- 
ated in education. Germany, which leads the world in 
pedagogy, has, in the rural districts on'y, mixed schools 
for the lower grades. In France mixed schools of the 
lower grades are prohibited by law and are only te be 
found among the lower classes. In our own country the 
separate plan prevailsin the oldest cities and to those old 
est cities we must look for the best methods of education, 
as they have had the necessary experience, 


Supt. Slade of Illinois, believed that the discipline was 
decidedly better and easier where the sexes were together 
than when separated. He was heartily in favor of co- 
education. 

Miss J. H. Stickney’s paper on “The Language Element 
in Education,” was read by S. W. Mason. She said 
grammar has been found to have unduly magnified its 
office and mistaken its place. The three stages of educa- 
tion are: 1. The purely natural and for the most part un- 
conscious training that belongs to childhood. 2. The sci- 
entific period, when subjects of study reveal their own 
laws and establish their own currents, and between them, 
3. The not very distinctly marked middle or grammar 
school period. 

Prof. H. E. Holt, musical superintendent of the public 
schools of Boston, with a class of sixteen girls, none of 
which were over twelve cr under ten years of age, then 
illustrated the manner pursued by him in teaching music 
in the schools of Boston. Prof, Holt thought it absurd to 
teach children to read music before they could learn to 
sing ; the first thing to be done is to teach the child to siag 
by imitation. 

In the afternoon session Charles Northend submitted 
his report, which paid deserved tribute to the following 
who have been called away by death during the past year: 
Lewis B. Monroe of Boston, Mass.; Francis Gullette of 
Hartford, Conn.; Jacob Abbott of Roxbury, Mass.; Mra. 
Mary P. Colburn of Boston, Mass.; D. P. Corbin of Hart- 
ford, Conn. ; E. P, Weston of Higbland Park, Ill. ; Dr. J. 
L. Spaulding of Barre, Vt,; Geo. Merriam of Springfield, 
Mass, ; and Dr. Barnas Sears of Staunton, Va. 

Prof, Harkness of Brown University offered a set of re- 
solutions upon the death of Dr, Barnas Sears, 

William A. Mowry, of Providence, was elected Presi- 
dent. 

In the evening the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher delivered 
his lecture entitled the “New Profession.” “No church, 
no cathedral or rich man’s mansion should exceed in 
beauty and convenience the common school-house. Give 
more time and money to the common school, and give 
better teachers.” Adjourned. 

The attendance was small, and the hope of raising 
enough to pay off the debt is not entertained, It is felt 
that the managers are too liberal with the money to pay 
those who read and recite and give addresses. It is ru- 
mored that a very large sum is to be paid to Mr. Beecher. 
There is a constant urging every body to become members 
by paying $1. Last year the meeting was held in the 
White Mountains, and as lower rates of travel were given 
to members, the membership footed up 2,000, but only 
part of these laid claim to educational qualifications, The 
attractions of the “Springs” kept the attendance at a low 





point. 


Need of Universities in the United States, 


Where in the United States can a young man prepare 
himself thoroughly to become a teacher of the ancient 
classics? A simple college course is not enough. The 
Germans require that the'r teachers of Latir and Greek 
should pursue the classics as a specialty for three years at 
a university after having completed the gymasium, which 
as a classical school would be universally admitted to rank 
with our colleges. Every college professor of Latin and 
Greek must admit the need of better preparatory teachers, 
The poor entrance examinations, when the candidates for 
admissions do not come from some one of our few old and 
excellent but expensive academies, like Exeter, Andover, 
and the Boston Latin School, bear only too strong witness 
of their previous training. If an American wishes to 
pursue a special course in history, politics, political 
economy, mathematics, physics, philosophy, or in any 
one of many other studies lying outside of the profes- 
sions, law, medicine, and theology, he must go to 
Europe. Even to pursue the study of United States 
History, the American will do better to go abroad. From 
Maine to California, from Minnesota to Texas, there is no 
institution which teaches United States History thorough- 
ly. Many colleges require no knowledge of it, either for 
entering or graduating. Others imagine that they have 
done their full duty iu demanding a few historical names 
and dates as conditions of admittance. 

We have the materials im the United States tor a good 
school system, beginning in the common school and ending 
in the university; the need is organization. Dr. Barnard 
would have three grades—the school, academy, and college. 
But should not a fourth be added—the university? It is 
not necessary that the university should be separate from 
the college, though in some places it might be, as in the 
Johns Hopkins University, which started with the intent 
of becoming 8 university. Harvard will serve an an ulus- 
tration. The writer would separate distinctly college 
education and university education. Their methods end 
aims are different. The college should adhere to its old 
plan, give thorough instruction in Latin, Greek, French, 
German, mathematics, general history, etc. The course 
should be, for the most part, p.escribed, and contain such 
studies as would fit young men for taking a position in 
society as educated gentlemen ; then should follow business 
or professional studies. It would seem that this course 
ought to be finished at twenty, as Dr. McCosh reecom- 
mends. In other countries the corresponding courses of 
study do not require more time, though in most the pro- 
professional courses are longer and severer, as they wiil 
surely become the United States, as they mast become, in 
a time when all professionals are making such strides, and 
the number of studiesfincreased proportionately. If col- 
leges, then, consecrated themselves to this more modest 
but more useful plan of becoming higher academies, and | 
nothing more, we should find thac our four hundred and 
twenty-five colleges were not such a great superfluity as 
we now think. Great laboratories, costly observatories, 
and apparatus indispensable to a university, would be en- 
tirely unnecessary. Thoroughness, of which there is now 
great lack, should be one of the main points. In some 
places in the West there would be still too many colleges, 
but by uniting in some places, and by a better local dis- 
tribution in others, this could be remedied.— Harper's 


Magazine. 
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Ovr Home Hyciemo Instirvre.—This remarkable in- 
stitute is situated at Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y., 
and has been for more than twenty years in mest success- 
ful operation. The grounds comprise a park of thirty 
acres of woodland and lawn, laid out with fountains and 
paths on the level and up the mountain side. The build- 
ings consist of a large central house with roomy piszzas, a 
handsome chapel connected with it by a corridor, and a 
number of pretty cottages, in all furnishing ample accom- 
modation for 300 guests. 

Owing to favoring climate and excellent local drainage 
invalids can lie or sit upon the hillside slopes or recline on 
stretchers or in hammocks at all houvs of the day, during 
the late spring, summer and early autumn months without 
aggravating throat, lung, rheumatic or other affections, 
One of the chief features is the All-Healing Spring, running 
8,000 barrels per day trom the hillside, at an elevation of 
250 feet above the main building. The water is remark- 
ably pure and soft. 

It is not a water cure, nora diet cure, rest cure, air 








cure, movement cure, nor infirmary where drugs are relied 
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upon. It is a Hygienic Institute, in which all the natural 
agencies, as air, water, food, sunlight, electricity, exercise, 
rest and recreation are brought into use for the restora- 
tion of the sick. The leading thought is, that the most po- 
tent hygienic influences to make and keep human beings 
well, are the spiritual influences under which they live, or 
may live. 

In the matter of physical agencies, po hobby is ridden ; 
each case is treated on its own merits. The patients are 
instructed by lecture two or three times each week by Dr. 
James C, Jackson and the other physicians, in the philos 
ophy of the methods employed for their restoration, and 
in their applications. These lectures are of great value, 
and are delivered with power and exhibit deep study and 
a profound knowledge of the laws governing our physical 
and spiritual natures. In this way persons visiting the In- 
stitution get incalculable benefit in the knowledge gained, 
enabling them to live without sickness and secure good 
health to their families. 

One peculiar feature ot this Institute is the out-door 
life led by the patiente at all seasons of the year. Even 
in winter great pains are taken to get feeble people out 
of doors, In the winter only on the piazzas, but in 
summer everywhere, on piazzas of main building and 
cottages, on the lawn, under the shade trees, on the 
mountain side, lying on stretchers, swung in hammocks, 
or on blankets on the grass, sitting in groups, or riding 
over the hills—the patients are scattered, enjoying air and 
sunshine, and drinking in lite and health, amid the quiet 
scenes. 

All varieties of hot, cold and tempered baths are 
given, together with sweating baths and inunction where 
necessary. The Moliere-Thermo-Electric has just been in- 
troduced at great expense as an important addition to the 
means already in use for the recovery of the sick. A very 
valuable characteristic of this bath is its power of inducing 
profuse perspiration ata temperature only about one-half 
the measure of the temperature of the Turkish bath as 
commonly given. It is not the heat but the sweating that 
purifies the blood, washing away fetid, waste and even 
poisonous matters tainting it, and thus removes one of the 
most potent causes of debility, pain and disease. Another 
advantage, as compared with the Turkish and Russian 
baths, is the very apparent one, that during its administra- 
tion the bather constantly breathes pure, cool air. 

The medical staff consists of James H. Jackson, M. D., 
and Kate J. Jackson, M.D, With these are associated E. 
D. Leffingwell, M, D:, graduate of Bellevue Hospital Medi- 
cal College, and Miss Dr, Harriet N. Austin, who was for 
many years lady physician to the Institution. The work 
of this Institute is truly remarkable; its mission is to 
cheer and renovate mankind. It elevates, strengthens and 
purifies human life, and deserves the characteristic name of 


“the good.” 





A Beautiful River. 





There is no river in the world that presents so many at- 
tractions as the Hudson. From the great city of New 
York until the Adirondack forest is reached,it presents a 
series of charming scenes, laid in valleys, mountains and 
bold rocky masses. The war between Great Britain and 
America gave the Hudson a historic interest it will never 
lose. The first great victory, Saratoga, was won on its 
banks ; West Point—the scene of Arnold's detection, of 
Andre’s execution, of Wayne’s brilliant exploits—fort 
Washington, Fort Lee, the hillside where Hamilton fell— 
all those and a thousand more pass before the eyes of the 
voyager up this beautiful stream. We left the crowded 
city on the Drew, one of the elegant steamers of the “Peo- 
ple’s line,” commanded by Captain Roe, as true a gentle- 
man as ever stood on the deck ofa vessel. The cool breeze 
poured down the valley of water up which we were mov- 
ing, and calmed us. The night came slowly and steadily 
on ; the shores became indistinct ; lights came out on the 
headlands and the stars filled the sky, and the picture was 
complete. The Drew moves so steadily that it gives a 
feeling of perfect security. The appointments are of the 
most elegant nature. There is no noise or rudeness; the 
smoke of the cigar is banished from the saloons, as it 

ought to be. And hence the “ People’s line” has won im- 


mense popularity. 





PROGRESS. 
Not one. and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way ; : 


Bat to act that each to-morrow 
‘ Finds us farther than to-day.— Longfellow. 
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FOR THE HOME. 


A Brave Girl. 


A great poet has said, 
“Honor and shame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part—there all the honor lies.” 


The truth in this saying is strikingly shown in the history 
of Grace Darling; for, being in e humble station in life, she, 
acting well her pari in it, and having on one occasion mani- 
fested some of the highest qualities which belong to human 
nature, became an object of respect and admiration to persons 
of every rank and condition. 

Grace Darling was born in 1815 in the northern part ot 
Scotland. Her father was the keeper of a light-house on ons 
of the Farne islands. Grace was of fair complexion, with a 
gentle face expressing mildness and benevolence, William 
Howitt, the English writer, says she had the swoetest smile 
that he had ever seen in a person of her station. Living ona 
lovely spot in the ocean, with the horrors of the tempest fa— 
miliarized to her mind, her constant lullaby the sound of the 
everlasting deep, her only prospect that of the wide-spreading 
sea, Grace Darling was shut out from the active scenes of life 
and debarred from many innocent enjoyments of society and 
companionship. When she was twenty-two years old the in- 
cident occurred which rendered her name famous. 

A steamer named Forfarshire struck during a stormy night 
about a mile from the light-house. Some of the crew lowered 
a boat and left the steamer. Women were uttering cries of 
anguish and despair; the captain was powerless, and the pas- 
sengers could rot do any thing. When morning broke the 
Darlings discovered the unfortunate vessel. Through the dim 
mist, with the aid of the glass, the figures of the sufferers 
were seen clinging to the wreck. But who could dare to save 
them? Mr. Darling shrunk from the attempt; not so his 
daughter, and at her entreaty a boat was launched, and she 
and her father took an oar. This was the first time that Grace 
had occasion to assist with the boat. There had always been 
others to take s part. By great muscular power and deter- 
mined courage, father and daughter succeeded in rescuing the 
unfortunate sufferers. To have braved the perils of that ter- 
rible passage then would have done the highest honor to the 
well-tried nerves of the stoutest man. But what could be 
said of this girl undertaking it ? 

When the fact became known through the newspapers, the 
lonely light-hovse became the centre of attraction, and she 
received innumerable presents from admiring strangers. But 
amid all the tumult of applause Grace Darling did not forget 
herself, and she continued to reside at the light-house. 








A Strong Man. 


Prof. Proctor, the astronomer, writes concerning a wonder- 
ful man by the name of Angelo Cardela, who he saw at Reno, 
Nevada. He is an Italian and weighs 198 pounds. Heisa 
laborer and has had no training. His strength appears to 
depend on his bony structure, at all events this differs from 
that possessed by men in geaeral. Though he is not of unusal 
size, his spinal column is double the ordinary width, and his 
other bones and joints are made on a similarly large scale. He 
has been known to lift a man of two hundred pounds’ weight 
with the middle finger of his right hand. It was done as fol- 
lows: The man to be litted stood with one foot on the floor 
and arms outstretched, his hands being lightly grasped by two 
friends on each side, to preserve the balance of the body. 
Cardela then stooped down and placed the third finger of his 
right hand under the hollow of the man’s foot, on which he 
was balancing, and with scarcely any perceptible effort raised 
him to the height of four feet, and deposited him standing or 
atable near at hand. His strength seems to have been inherit- 
ed, for he states that his father was even more powerful than 
he is himself. 
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I Can and I Will. 





How many boys there are who can, but never do, because 
they have no will. power, or, ifthey have, do not use it! Before 
undertaking to perform any task, you must carefully consider 
whether you cap do it, and, once convinced that you are able 
to accomplish it, then say, “I will do it,” with a determina- 
tion that you will never give up till itis done, and you will be 
successful. The difference between “Give up ’ and “J can’i 
and “J can and will” is just the differeuce between victory 
and defeat in all the great conflicts of life. 

Boys adopt for your motto, “ If J can, Iwill,” and victory 
will be yours in all life’s battles. “I can and I will” nerves 
the arms of the world’s heroes to-day, in whatever department 
of labor they are engaged. “T can and I will” has fought 
and won all the great battles of lite and of the world. 

I know of 2 boy who was preparing to enter the junior 
class of the New York University. He was studying trigo- 
nometry, and I gave him three examples for his next lesson. 
The following day he came into my room to demonstrate his 
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problems. Two of them he understood, but the third—a very 
difficult one—he had not performed. I ssid to him: 

“Shall I help you?” 

“No, sir! I can and will do it, if you will give me time.” 

I said: “I will give you all the time you wish.” 

The next day he came into my room, to recite another les- 
son in the same study. 

“Well, Simon, have you worked that example ?” 

“No, sir!” he answered; “buat I can and will do it, if you 
will give me a little more time.” 

“Certainly ; you shall have all the time you desire.” 

I always like these boys who are determined to do their 
own work, for they make our best scholars, and men, too. 
The third morning, you should have seen Simon enter my 
room. I knew he had it, for his whole face told :he story of 
his success, Yes, he had it, notwithstanding it had cost him 
many hours of the severest mental labor. Not only had he 
solved the problem, but, what was of infinitely greater im- 
portance to him, he had begun to develop mathematical pow- 
ers, which, uader the inspiration of “J can and J will,” 
he has continued to cultivate, until to-day he is professor of 
mathematics in one of our largest colleges, and one of the 
ablest mathematicians of his years in our country. 

My young friends, let your motto ever be: 
will.” — Golden Days. 


“Tf Ican, I 
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Rockaway. 





We lately went down to see the great Hotel, on the 
steamer Twiticnt. It lands the passenger on the iron 
pier, and thus they are in the very heart of the attractions 
of this noted summer resort. We think the Twiicat has 
chosen a very popular route, and any one who wants an 
ocean sail to Rockaway for twenty-five cents can now 
easily obtain it. 

—_—————+-—@ ea > 
Coney Island. 


One of the easiest routes by which to reach this popu- 
lar locality is by way of Locust Grove. Two steamers 
are run to meet the cars, the Morrisania and the Ellen 
Taggart. The ride by the cars is short and the pas- 
senger is landed at West Brighton near the great iron pier. 
The enterprise of the gentlemen (connected with the pub- 
lishing interest we believe) who have inaugurated this 
route, cannot be too highly praised. . We trust they will 
meet with popular favor ; for the route is an exceedingly 
pleasant one and also very cheap—en excursion costing 
only thirty cents. 





Removal. 








The office of the N. Y. Scnoot Jovnnan, The Tracuzas 
Ixstrrure and the Sano.ar’s Companion, has been remov- 
edto No. 28 E. 14th street. All communications should 
be addressed to us there. And there we shall be happy to 
welcome our friends and the friends of education. 

E. L.Keivoce & Co. 





An Educational Agency. 


The junior member, (Mr. W. F. Kellogg) of our firm 
has opened an “Educational Agenvy,” at No, 28 East 14th 
street. The intention is to put ret class teachers inte 
communication with schools, and to assist schools to 
obtain first class teachers. We believe it will be the be 
ginning of an important and weful work. 

E. L. Ketroae & Co. 








Deer Mines x Nevava.—The depth attained is as fol- 
lows: The Utah 1,980 feet, the Sierra Nevada 2,500, the 
Union Consolidated, Mexican, and Ophir, each 2,500, 
Consolidated Virginia and Oalifornia 8,300 each. Best 
and Belcher 2,000, Gould and Onrry 2,200, Hale and 
Norcross and Savage 2,400, Chollar 2,400, Ward vertical 
shaft, 2,168, Combination shaft 2,440, Yellow Jacket 
3,000, Belcher 3,000, Crown Point 2,800, Overman and 
Caledonia each 1,900, Alta and Benton each 1,950, Silver 
Hill 1,300, Consolidated Imperial 2,800, Bullion 2,300 feet. 

An Inte.uczwr Brev.—On the edge of a slate quarry 


| ® thrush has made her nest’ It was so close to danger 


that when the rock was blasted a piece of the falling slate 
came almost into the nest. At the ringing of the bell, the 
bird saw the men run. She left her nest, too, and after 
the explosion she returned. This the thrush, continued to 
do whenever a blast was fired. The men rang the bell to 
hoax the bird, but she only peeped over the nest, and, as 
the men did not run, settled down again. 
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Horsrorn’s Acip Puosrpsats is more convenient for 
making “lemonade” than lemons or limes, and is health- 
ier than either. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT, 


as we examine the “Short History,” and 





NEW BOOKS. 


Worps anp tHer Usrs—Past and Pre- 


ont. A sta i ; ; 
B Blin es trina bie. dent “ Carleton”) is writing Gen. Garfield’s . 


By Richard Grant White. 


pronounce it the best we have seen; it 
could not be easily excelled. 


C. O, Coffin (the famous war correspon- 


revised and corrected. Boston: Houghton, | life ; he was at one time with his command, 


Mifflin & Co. Price $2. 


so that the public may look for a full and 


To thoughtful, intelligent educated per-| authentic as well as brilliant volume at his 
sons who sre interested in the study of the | hands. It isto be issued immediately by 
English language, this book will prova a| James H. Earle, Boston. 


delightful companion. That this is the 
third edition: proves its enjoyable qualities. 


MAGAZINES. 
The children have before this been pour- 


The introduction gives a glance over the| ing over the delightful pages of the July St. 
language of past centuries; this is followed | Nicholas. It is a true “Fourth of July” 
by chapters upon newspaper English, Brit-| number; there is a paper on balloon-mak- 
ish English and American English, style, | ing by Daniel Beard, whose plan was suc- 
misused words, some Briticisms, words that | eessful in the family of the writer, two of 
"are not words, formation of pronouns, the| the articles ascending on the Fourth (no, 


grammarless tongue, etc 


the Fifth.) Mary Wager-Fisher in an en- 


Mr. R. G. White's Galaxy writings of a|tertaining story tried to persuade the boys 
few years ago will be remembered. Lately|to spend their “cracker” money on ice- 


he has been contributing to the Atlantic| cream and other harmless things. There 
scholarly papers upon the English language, | are three accounts of brave young feople. 
which has evidently received from him 


much attention. 
Trench. 


Exstx’s Wipownoop; a sequel to “Elsie’s| mine Fund. 
inley. New| unique souvenier is this Autograph accept- 


Childhood.” By Martha 
York: Dood, Mead & Oo. 


The first two books about Elsie Dins- 


more, the hervine of the above, were very | jishers in their noble work of adding to the 


good in their way, telling of a little South-| 54m of money which the New York Herald 
ern girl's trials in a rich home and living 


without love; but when the author saw fit} ).44 
to add the girlhood, womanhood, children 
aud widowhood of the hazel-eyed Elsie, 
the public should have cried quarter. On 


the contrary, the books have “ taken” bet 


ter than others more deserving of merit. : rae : P 
. “ Elsie’s Widowhood” has not a shadow of  Cessaity Miata de the Gaguiie ng. 


_ interest to those who do not read the pre 


ceding volumes; still these same readers 
will procure the book to see what Elsie 
does when Mr. Traviila dies, and whether 


“she married again.” 


A Snort History or Grrman Lirera- 


torr. By Prof. James K. Hosmer. Second 


edition. St. Louis: G. J. Jones & Co. 
Some knowledge of (German literature is 
coneeded to be a necessery element in the 


cultivation of the mind. A cursory study of 


the best writers in this language generally 
leads to a more intimate acquaintance. 
Coleridge, Lytton, Carlyle and other Eng- 
lish ment of letters, have given us excellent 
translations of important works, and our 
own Bayard Taylor was enthusiastic over 
the writings of Goethe and Schiller. Two 
hundred years ago, Italy and Spain occu- 
pied English readers; the next century 
brought France to the front. At the pre- 
‘sent time German literature, next to writ: 
ings in the mother tongue, attracts the most 
attention. During Klopstock’s life, the 
much-discussed-subject of-English and Ger- 
~man literature, and which was the greater, 
Grew from him a poem in which he denict- 
ed England flushed with many triumphs, 
and Germany just awakened from a long 
sleep ; yet he does not definitely give pre- 
eedence to either, and still the subjected isa 
mooted one ; but we do not intend to en- 
ter into this discussion. A glance at the 
history of the German natiou reveals a long 
list of distinguished names—philosophers, 
astronomers, literateurs, painters, musicians, 
each field largely represented. 

Prof. Hosmer seems to be in affinity with 
his work of giving us sketches of the lives 
and times of Goethe, Schiller, Leasing, Klop- 
stock, Herder, Richter, Ubland and other 
noted German authors. _ These are preceded 
by a succinct account of the mysterious 
“ Nebelungen Lied,” the Iliad of the Ger- 
man people. The Thirty Years War is in- 
troduced to show the development of litera- 
ture. We grow more and more interested 


He is ‘the American | 4utograph which the Art Interchange of this 


Some. time ago we mentioned the Art 


city has prepared for the Herald Irish Fa- 
Not only as an artistic and 


able, but as a standing record of the artists 
and writers who warmly seconded the pub- 


started for the relief of the sufferers in Ire- 


Stoddart’s Review for July contains the 
following articles; “A Bit of Secret His- 
tory,” by Benson J. Lossing; “The First 
English Parliament,” by Lyman Abbott; 


dom,” by Ohas. Morris; “A Plea for 
Spoken Language,” by James E. Murdock; 
also short articles. 

PAMPHLETS. 

The Sunday Library: Ohatauqua Lec- 
ture: arranged and edited by J. F. Pack- 
ard. New York: J 8. Ogilvie & Co. 
Price ten cents.—Immigration, by Levi P. 
Morton, before the house of representatives. 
Washington.—Who Hath Woe? a tem- 
perance concer: exercise, by J. E. Dale. 
New York; National Temperance Society. 
Price sixty cents per dozen.—International 
Educational Congress to be held at Brus- 
sels, Washington: Department of the In- 
terior.—Statistics of the Public Schools of 
Nebraska. Lincoln: 8. R. Thompson.— 
Catalogue of Medical, Dental and Scientific 
Books, Philadelphia; Lindsay, Blakeston 
& Co.—Night an? Day. London. Price 
one penny.—Pocket Dictionary of Coney 
Island, by Townsend. A very handy little 
manual for visitors to this summer resort — 
Winnebago County Agricultural Society to 
be held at Rockford, Ill. - Circular. 

NEW MUSIC. 

In the May Kunkel’s Musical Review, an 
admlrable “ lesson” is given or “ Norma,’ 
a transcr'ption by Jean Paul ; there is also a 
“lesson” to “ The Parting,” vocal duet by 
Paolo Tamburello, by the composer. 

The Youny Folks Musical has enlarged ita 
pages to adm‘t sheet music,of which “Twick- 
enbam ferry,” “ Springauf” polka, by Carly 
Faust, and “ Liitle fairy mazurka” by Strea- 
bog, are given in the July number. 

The July Song Friend has a songand cho. 
rns by S.W. Straub, called ‘‘Father’s grave.” 
An unusually good number of the Musical 
Visitor is that for July. We find in it the 
following music ; ‘“ What kind of shoes are 
you going to wear ?” as sung by the Jubilee 
singers ; “ Racquet galop,” by Hermann ; 
“Thoughts in the moonlight,” mezzo-so- 
prano song and chorus, by J.L. Tanner; 
“When two hearts are parted,” instrumen- 
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The newest publications from Oliver Dit- 
son & Co., Boston, are as follows; “ Pilot 
Joe,” for baritone, by Louis Diehly, thirty 
cents. This isahearty song for a gentle- 
man’s voice ; it is one that will please at 
once, “ Banbury Cross,” song by Milton 
Wellings, thirty-five cents. A smooth, 
pretty air, the words written by Edward 
Oxenford. E. Mack farnishes the republi- 
can party with a “Gen. Garfield’s grand 
march” (forty cents,) with a good portrait 
of the generalon the title page. The mu- 





sic is unlike any other of Mr. Mack’s pro- 
ductions, but nevertheless very pretty.— 
“ Calla lily” is number four of a series of re- 
creations for the piano by Chas. V. Cloy. 
!It is also an excellent exercise for broken 
| chords and short scales for young players. 
A “General Hancock’s campaign march” 
by Le Baron is also ready for the other side; 
& portrait accompanies it and the price is 
forty cents. ‘“‘ The song for me” by Michael 
Watson is unaffected in style, and the 
“ Song” which proves to be “the one for 
me” is “Home, sweet home” ; thirty-five 
cents, 








New Horsz Boox.—“A Treatise on th, 
Horse and His Diseases.” About 650,090 
have been soid at the low price of twenty- 
five cents or five copies $1. And every 
one who sees it pronounces it the best book 
ever published for the price and many claim 
it to be worth more than books for which 
they have paid $5 and $10. We give be- 
low a few extracts from the many state- 
ments received from prominent borsemen 
coticerning this book. Dr. Wm. H. Hall, 
Canandaigua, N. Y., says of it: “I have 
bought books from England that I paid five 
and ten dollars for which I do not like as 
well as Ido yours. It is different from 
anything I ever saw.” The editor of the 
Western Sportsman and Live Stock News 
says of it,‘ Itisa book that every horse- 
owner should have, and no breeder of horses 
can afford to do without.” It bas sixty 
five engravings illustrating positions assumed 
by sick horses, giving treatment of diseases 
in such plain and comprehensive language as 
to be readily understood by any one of or- 
dinary intelligence. The price is only twen- 
ty- five cents, but we wouid not exchange it , 
for any book on the horse and his diseases | 
that we have ever seen, and we have read 





some books of vuhe kind that cost ten dollars, 
It contains a large number of recipes, any! 
one of which is worth double the price of 
the work. Price of the book twenty five 
cents per copy, or five copies one dollar ; 
sent post paid. E. L. Ketroae & Oo, 





Tue late Dr. Ooit’s gift. of $100,000 to 
Yale college is the second ‘legacy given to 
the college by a member of the class of 1825 
during the last year, the other being of 
$10,000 by the late Dr, John I. Abernethy 
to found a fellowship. 
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Letter from Rev. S. Morgan. 








Vermont, by reason of exposure at his age 
(73,) contracted catarrh, rheumatism, kid- 
ney complaints, and intermittent pulse. In 
a letter dated Bristol, Aug. 25, 1873, ex- 
pressing his gratitude for the relief ex- 
perienced he says :—“These diseases became 
chronic. My right wrist was growing out 
of shape and was weak and painful. I have 
taken one package of your medicine and 
now I feel well all over me.” Mr. Morgan 
further states that his wife had been a great 
sufferer from similar complaints, and that 





tal piece by Gustav Lange. 


the medicine was doing more for her than 
any other ever tried. 


A Wowman’s Donies—The Boston Jour- 
nal, thus tells the romantic story of Miss 
Nancy N. Clough, who died in Enfield, N, 
H., on November 27th, aged eighty years. 
He says: She was the oldest of a family 
ot ten children, five of whom are still living. 
While she was yet young, her father’s farm 
in Enfield became heavily encumbered, and 
was likely to be sold under the hammer; 
his health, too, was broken down, and the 
future of that tamily appeared well-nigh 
hopeless. Nancy, foreseeing the disastrous 
consequences threatening the future, resolv- 


‘ed to save the dear home, and went to work 


with heroic energy to carry the resolution 
into effect. She enlisted ber brother Theo- 


philus, next younger than herself, in the 


laudable enterprise, who cordially seconded 
her efforts and gave his efficient aid. Learn- 
ing of the factories that hau just started in 
Lowell, Mass.. she left home, and went to 
that city to find remunerative work. She 
entered one of the factories as an humble 
operative, but wrought with such energy 
and skill as to accomplish more work than 
two ordinary operatives, received more 
than double pay. Every leisure moment 
outside of the mills was also faithfully em- 
ployed to the same end. As her younger 
sister and brothers came to a suitable age, 
she summoned the'r ready help, while she 
was the ruling, directing genius and moving 
power in the undertaking. The result was 
that, after some years of persistent efforts, 
the mortgage was lifted from the farm, 
and the old home was free from every claim 
that others held upon it, Then she decided 
that the house must be rebuilt and refurnish- 
ed, and the grounds beautified, and when 
all was done, the brave girl went back to 
the home of her childhood, wivh three sisters 
and one brother, to pass the remainder of 
their days. 





Honored and Blest. 

When a board of eminent physicians and 
chemists announced the discovery that by 
combining some well known valuable reme- 
dies, the most wonderful medicine was pro- 
duced, which would cure such a wide range 
of diseases that most all other remedies 
could be dispensed with, many were skep- 
tical; but proof of its merits by actual trial 
has dispelled all doubt, and to-day the dis- 
coverers of that great medicine, Hop Bitters, 
are honored and blessed by all as bene- 
factors.— Democrat. 
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Rev Stillman Morgan, long time known| 
as a missionary among the mountains of fire escape of simple construction, portable 


Avy Illinois youth, husking corn in a field 
near the railroad, saw a new locomotive, 
with a red smokestack. He became frighten- 
ed <nd ran to the house crying, “‘ That ’ere 
engine is going to bust sure; its red hot clean 
up to the top of the stove pipe ” 


President James B. Angell of Michigan 
‘State university left with his family tor China, 
to which empire he is accredited s minister, 
A complimentary banquet was given him on 
the eve ofh’s departure by three hundred 
of the leading citizens to Detroit. 








Fire Escare.—The importance of having a 


'and that can be easily adjusted in cases of 
emergency, is every day becoming. more 
clearly apparent, especially as regards our 
public schools. The fire escape consists of 
a swing ladder with hickory rounds and 
wrought iron links; between each pair of 
rounds is a frame of iron on the upper end, 
a double hook which sustains the ladder 
whenin use. It can be applied to any win- 
dow, thereby enabling persuns to reach the 
ground in safety. Mr. Wm. A. Lulliendahl 
| of No. 17East Seventeenth street, New York, 
| will be pleased to send his catalogue ex- 
' plaining the fire escape. 
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xhaedstion, or weakened digestion. 
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BRAIN’ ‘AND’ ‘NERVE FOOD, 


Composed of the nerve giving principle of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages, with good results in all forms of impaired vitality, nervous 


It is the best Preventive of consumption, and all diseases of debility. 


brain and nerves. § For sale by Druggists or by mail, $1.00. 


ys 


VITALIZED | 
PHOSPHATES! 


It gives quiet rest and sleep, both to infant and grown persons, by feeding the 


F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, New York, 





Jupson said as he was approaching Mad- 
ison university, “ If I had a thousand dol- 
lars do you kuow what [ would do with it?” 
The person asked eupposed he would invest 
it in foreign missions, “I would put it in 
such institutions as that,” he said po'nting 
to tne college buildings. “ Planting colleges 
and filling them with studious young men 
and young women, is planting seed corn for 
the world.” 





A hammock was a fsw years ago consid- 
ered one of the luxuries of life, Now one 
ean be obtained for a small outlay and be 
sure of a serviceable, well constructed, ard 
beautiful article from the Union Web Ham- 
mock company, Gloucester, Mass. Two 
years ago a patent was granted on this new 
method of weaving, which by a peculiar 
twist saves other threads from giving way 
if one should happen to break ; it also gives 
an unusual degree of pliability. Persons 
planning to “camp out” should rot fail to 
place one of the “ Union web” on their list 
of necessities. In country homes unlimited 
enjoyment can be gotten from one ; atretch- 
ed across the piazza or under shady trees 
the father and mother as well as the baby 
ean take naps, having the advantage of 
sleeping in the air (which is strongly rec- 
ommended by physicians) and yet off of the 
ground, and in a comfortable position. Many 
of our artists sling their hammocks tempo- 
rarily in their studies, Mr. J. W. Champ- 
ney’s (“ Champ”) occupies the centre of his 
room, and was his companion on his South 
America sketching trip. To invalids the 
hammock is a grateful change from bed or 
chair. Fora long sea voyage it is indispen- 
sable. In many waysa hammock can be 
utilized for health, comfort and pleasure. We 
have tried the Union web make and can say 


it isa good thing. 


A ramity going ‘north from Raleigh last 
week took tne boat at Norfolk after dark 
Next morning the little girl awoke and 
scrambled up to the window, and looking 
out on the broad Atlantic exclaimed, “ Oh 
mamma, do get up here and see, the front 
yard is full of water.” 

“ Ten dimes make one dollar,” said the 
schoolmaster. “Now goon,sir. Ten dol- 
lars makes one—what ?” 

“They make one mighty glad these times,” 
replied the boy. 

And the teacher, who had not got his last 
month’s salary yet, concluded that the boy 
was about right. 











A fool once more. 

“For ten years my wife was confined to 
her bed with such a complication of ail- 
ments that no doctor could tell what was the 
matter or cure”her, and Iused up @ small 
fortune in humbug stuff. Six months ago I 
saw a U, S. fiag with Hop Bitters on it, 
and I thought I would be a fool once more. 
I tried it, but my folly proved to be wis- 
dom. Two bottles cured her, she is now as 
well and strong as any man’s wife, and it 
cost me only twoJdollars. Such folly pays. 
—H. W., Detroit, Mich.—Free Press. 


Bargains in Books. 
Appleton's, and Johnson's Cy 


find'it greatly in their interest to address undarelened. 
New York and London Book Co., 
1191 Breadway, New York. 


— also New 





That Unbecoming Y ellowness which tinges the 
skin and whites of the eyes of bilious subjects, as well as 
the constipation, nausea, vertigo. furred sopearance of 
the tongue, and dyspeptic symptoms which trouble 
them, are entirely and speedily removed by 
Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, 
Which is m vreover economic, convenient and pleasant. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


|] PERMANENTLY CURES | 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Piles. 
DR. R. H. CLARK, South Here, Xt., says, 


‘In cases of KIDNEY TROUBLES ti has 
ected like a charm. It hascured many very 


TRY xT Now ! 
Buy it at the Druggists. Price, $1.00, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 





Hep Bitters will give you New Life and Viger. 
Hor Coven Cvwrs ie the sweetest, safest and 

‘ask Chilarens 
The Hor Pap for Stomach, Liver yr fo 
superior to allothers. itis perfect. Ask 


D. 1. C. 1s an asolute and frresistable cure for drunk 
enness, use of opium, tobacco and narcotics. 


All above sold by druggists. Hop Bitters Mfg. Co. Rochester, i. 





THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. 
The Genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS ts worn with pertect 
comfort, night and day, re. 
taining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 
strain, Sold at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, and sent by 
mail, to all parts of the country. Send for full descrip- 
tive circular xo N.Y. ELASTIC TRUSS CO., @8 Brosd- 

way N.Y 























Gna Stub Point, 849, 


For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, o4 Ladus, 


170. For Broad Writing, 294, 389, 


For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, on 
Falcon, 873,903, Other Styles to suit all hands. 


Sample Cards, Price Liste, fete., furnished on application. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 





1. De Graft s School-Room Guide. 

Prof, E. V. DeGraff has been appointed 
by State Superintendent of Schools for 
several years as Conpuctror of Insmitvres. 
(He also receives appointments by the State 
Superintendent in the Penn., and N. J.) 
He has probably addressd more teachers 
than any other man. This book is a cere- 


him at the institutes and is highly prized 
by the teachers. It is recognized as a 
standard work on practical teaching. 
Among the subjects trea‘ed are Reading, 
Phonics, Spelling, Penmanship, Drawing, 
Language, History, Recitations, Calisthenics, 
Letter Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, 
Geography, Climate, Management, &c., &c. 
Ovr Proposrtion. 

This valuable book will cost you $.150 
We will send it to you post paid as a pre- 
mium for two new subscribers to the In- 
stiruTE, and twenty-five cents postage, or 
one subscriber to the Jourwan, or five to 
Companion. It really cost you but 25 cents 
from your own money, Be sure and get 
this book, it will not be offered long. 


2. Calkins’ Object Lessons. 
Prof. Calkins is the Supsrintendent of the 


has had a wide experience. He is one of 
the wisest of counsellors and is greatly be- 
loved by the teachers of the Metropolis. Ot 
this volume 30,000 have been sold ! 
the best work on this subject now publish- 
ed. Its price is $1.50. We send ittoa 
subscriber for two new subscribers and 
twenty-five cents, postage, 
3. Kellogg’s School Management. 
In Press.) 
This volume is by the Editor of the 


“Teacher's Institute,” and will be a work 
great practical value. Sent post paid for 
$1.00, We send it post paid to a subscriber 
for sending us a new subscriber to the 
“Journal,” or for two to the “Institute.” 
E. L. Ketroee & Co. 


O@Bc 


CASH PAID 


Old Newspapers, Books, Pamphlets, 
Rags, Rope & Bagging, Copper, Brass, 
Lead, Zine, Pewter, Type Metal, 
trotype Plates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 
Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every 
description. 
Orders by Mail punctually attended to. 
Will send to any part of the City or 
suburbs, 


STOCKWELL, 








25 Ann Sireet, N. Y. 


Books for Teachers 


ful statement of the instruction given by | 


Primary Schools in New York city, and Prine! 


It is\a 





SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 

AMS ACADEMY, QUINCY, MASS. Hon. Cnauaas 

up out of artes pamcd be extinction at Harte 

Peet cd af tise eee 
WM. EVER » Ph.D. 


HE TEACHERS REST, TOMKINS’ COVE, BOCK 
land Co., N. Y., delightfuily sitasted on the weal 
bank of the Hudson, ten mi below, West Point. A 
fiocenas and perfectly healthy location. Moderate 
Tms and home-like accommodation:. intended solely 
| or the benefit of tired teachers. Address carly 
| Miss E CLament, Germantown, Pa, 
} | Ose chy a NORMAL, INSTITUTE AND, 
Natienal Kindergarten, Washington, D.C. An- 
tump Clase cam menees Oct. 15, 1870. Mrs, Louise Pol- 
lock and Mise Susie Pollock, Principals. Mrs. Louise 
Pollock has been for fifteen years an earvest student 
and advocate of the Kindergarten System, 
ated Mdine. Line Morgenstern'’s se 
pood,” a Manual for Family end Kindergarten in 1844, 
iss Susie Polock graduated in the 
Norma) Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever 
since successfully engaged iv teaching im ac: urdances 
with Frosbel’s Kindergarten System in Mass, and 


Washington. For terms and oop ly to the* 
MRS. LOUISE POLLOOK or ules SUSIE 


Ag K. 8, E. cor. of 8th and K st, Washington, 
D,. oO, 


) Orme CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten Train- 
, ing Schoo! Reorganized with fell feculty. Three 
fuil courses, one, two and three years respectively. 











In 
corporated under a state Board of Trustecs. This the 
only Normel Schoo! in the State, having a distinct Pro- 
feasional Course of Study and , com 
the most Gerongs instruction. Tultion and 
boarding +t the lowest rates. Add 
Prin,, Worthington, Franklin Co., 0. 


p“gszce BUSINESS COLLEGE, ethodist 
Buliding, %5 Broadway, New York. Thig is a pro- 

fes<ional school for business training, and is under the 

veo supervision of the founder aod proprietor, Mr. 


pri 
8 Packard, who for the past¥O years was sasoc! 
with Bryant and StrattoB, and ig the author of the 
keeping series which bears th¢ir name. Ihe © 

Was founded in 1858, and has made steady progress In 
utilit ond pale favor, and now stands at the head of 
this p ht ® 

rooms 


academ c 
ress Jonw Oc@peEn, 





cbook. The loration is unsurpassed ; the 

8 ORs and elegant: the course of study most 

abd efie ext. ‘The fates of tuition have re- 

en reduced, and pupils can enter at any time, 

perterm of 12 weeks, $55.00. Call or send tor 

qovtejome full particulars. B. 58. PACKARD 
pal. 


| thor 
| cently 
| Tuition 

reglar 





popes BUSINESS COLLEGE, @ Bowery, cor 
Canal; “LL Station (Estab, )». Paine’s upiown 
College, 1813 Broadway, Sth 8t., open 9 A.M. ti! 1 P. 

¥ . es, ) Bookxeeping 
rudimental and higher Mathematics, Cor: ndence and 

x lessons §3, monthly 

$10, quarterly. Foreigners and 
ly advancedin private rooms, 


\ es - LAW SOCHOUL.—Regulsr course, 2 yen 
Graduate course (for degree of D.C.L.) 2 years 

all term Oy a. 25th. Address 

(32e-to . FRANOIS WAYLAND, New Havead 


Ni" YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUBIO, 


LOCATED ONLY It NEW YORK aT 
Ne. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of Sth Ave. 


oackward persons rap 4 





(lacorporsted 1885,) 
This RENOWNED : of VOCAL end TH. 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, end Com 


er eres Fora kaa 
Fantagee to pup, from the Aret beginning to the = 


Classes 
- Two 
gy bo nge Lessons, 30 
The CONSERVATORY remainseopen the entire year. 
STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmencing from date uf entrance. 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily fram 6 A.M. to 10P.M. 
N, B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. 
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E 
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BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Elocution in all its departments taught by competent 
instructors. Full coarse two years (three hours daily ;) 
shorter course of OZ YxaR for those who are limited 
astotime. For circulars apply to 
RB. R. Rarmowp, Prin., 1 Somerset, St., Boston, Mass. 





THE 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Colleges, Scheols and Families with Profes- 


Yo Teachers will please state the qualifications required. 


APNE Bond ‘Strects New Tork. 
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- PUBLISHERS. 
Pers trea now 


PUBLISHERS 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner's Copy Books. 
Payee, Du + & Scribner’s New Manual of 
Paysens’ ee, ine 


Dapshctonrgs iesarial Drewing Series. 


CHERS’ 
phonnns? Mawes a 


eee Ere! 


An ‘Hemen- 
od Praceleg! Beteyo Business Forms. Retail 
onli Boat, Grammar Blanks. 





Copeseguee with Kates of Introdu 
ya + 7 application. Correspondenee om rye 


CLAxTon, REMSEN & owe 
FINCER, PuBLIsHERS, PHILA,, P 


Prof, LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL annime 


Ogttines ott, Higte Lory. milings mot istory 5 We 
pa 288 pages, c ob! noi: cloth. Sy tk us 
Historical Questions, Logically Arranged and 


The companion-book to Outlines of History. 
obiong quarto, cloth, $1.75. 
a faining a chroolog! I, seri <0 Col 1 —+) 4 
cal, series o' ‘lo: 
ting successive periods from the da’ { His: 
sory,to the Present Day. 1 vol. oblong quarto lots, 


rical Chart, Fa piste Tar. mt b L— Eye 
wing at a glanc . Taveicem 4 . 4 Fail 
of all the importants ations’ from t the p~ Hy) 
Until the present day. This Chart is published i — 
Gistinet forms. 


*, For terms and other information, ad the 
nshsrs. eee 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co 


“628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 





1 vol. 














PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
WONROE’S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
WAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. 8. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. |” pang ~~ st 
4PPLETON'S Young Chemist. 








JOHN R. ANDERSON & Co.,|$%sm- 


17 Murray St., New York. 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


Bought,-Sold,- Exchanged. 


Constantly on hand a large assortment of new and 
shelf-worn School-Books, at discounts of from 15 to % 
per cent. from net list. 

It teachers, having sample copies of School-Books for 


WEE Dae bare go Santher une, will ecade list, an offer 
Will'be made for thems 


I? SPECIAL PREMIUMS 


A selecteted list of 125 important 

works in the several branches of 

Science offered free with new subscriptions 
to the 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


Send postal card for premium list and full particulars to 
D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1,3& Bend St.,New York. 


Prynctgn, Sitior, Teach. Braden, and all QF any any oan 
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Britannica 
AMERICAN REPRINT, 
NINTH EDITION. 








This great work is beyond comparison rior in its 
po wpe] and exhaustive character to all similar be hen 
contributors are the most d and 


meee and yee of the procens we Ch. ws 


isgue 1s the ninth re over 100 
yeare since its a a ond thts int. a Sees inevery 
icular of th bh poy A yt ie best and chea 
work ever offered to th ple. Thearticles 


are written in a most TF, -4-- ety e, and the quastiy 
of matter in each volume is one third ter per volume 
e same rates. 


6 ype made ex- 
pressl: it. It will be comprised in 21 imperial octavo 
a mm 10 of whi now ready, and the s: mg 


ar. 
cloth dt: id onl 
Koription For ry Rages spp to the 


J. M. STODDART & CO., 721 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 
ACENTS WANTED. SST TERMS. 


sub- 





sie RS. DICTIONARIES. 


oO ora ee Protusely Illustrated 
on eaekaet CAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 
‘ARY. Ilustrated. Crown 8yo. 

YE DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 12mo. 
EN’ DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 
Y. Illustrated. 16mo, Halt 


TAH TION 
mage ia i septag %mo. ait caves 
students, in dd toa 
full prea sireien ot our moat d ished edues. Wor 
Dlotioparice of cut lengtaee. J 
J B. LIP OaFT £28: Fae Pultadripnis 


Minerals, Scientific and Medical Boks, 


SHELLS, FOSSILS, BIRDS, EGGS, 


And all objects of NATURAL HISTORY are bought 
sold and exchanged, 












BY A, E, FOOTE, M. D., 


Protexsor of Chemistry and Mineralogy; Fellow of 
the AMerican Association for the Advancement 
of Set ; Life Member of the Academy of 
Natural Scienees, of Philadelphia, and 
ot ‘ne American Museum of Natural 
History, Central Park, N. Y. City. 


No. 1223 BELMONT AVENUE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


where all correspondence should be addressed. 
— = 
New York Branch, for Local Business only, 
4 Murray Street, (1 Square from P. O,,) 


bree ey & RICHARDS, Da ee Ts 
Specitm he world by mail. 
8 men oo copy oat the “iustrated ma 7 eee Ne z, 
Loeure pages free. Subscription % cts. 
s year, for club rates and —— see each monthly 


" . rrecetved the Menest over award a given to ony < one at the 

Conteaniel Exposi 7 o and 
meg ‘al given eo any pot | e “Collections ot Miner- 
als." 


My Mineralogical Catalogue of 300 pages ie is gent, post, 
| =p on receipt of 2 cons cara 

cloth 75 oo, nheep $i cloth rr | 
’ 9 00, eaved interleaved $1 6); 
| price list Bone, oe , b comes 

LT have now over and over A jg worth of 
Minerals, rv A verystal a stoc It is wes 
recognized ices are lower and 
— labelled ta of an — "dea er in the 
countsy. Thiele 








arch 

celebreted collections known, and have now over 2 
$000 species, and ~—y of Shells and 

Corals tn Stock. Catalogue of 


rds. Kees. AN aye, —_ 


&c., &c., 8cents. Catalogues of Boo! 

Medicine, &c., 48 Scents. (Please speci taacly 

what class x boo! ‘ft you wish). iy" ’ 
Send tor the Naturahst’s Hour, giving tall par- 

ticulars. akan copy free. You will coater a double 


ead AA Le this to some physician, or other person 


THE CLIMAX 


Blackboard Eraser, 


Convenient ime > Dustless. 
a 
Still Ahead of All Competitors! 


Note the following brief but pointed commen- 
dations from prominent educators, 
From HON. J. H. CH, oe. of State 
have ever seen in that line.” 
From Prof. W.B. PATERSON, President 
deny tne Marion, Ala. cA 
‘tren “6 ROBERT M. LUS. State 
Feat New Orleans, La.—* 1 have eh 
your Climax, and deem it excellent,” 


ey ee Ne 


School, Lock 
BEST we have EVER USED."’ 





State Normai 
the Rubbers the 


‘ou, and consider 
t' we have seen. e ive now In use tep 
you see, we prove our FAITH by our woRKS,” 
Coos 
(7 Sample postpaid fer 15 cents. 
’ Vv. G. CURTIS, Manufacturer 
Corry, Penn. 


TEACHERS VACATIONS. 








Ladies and Gent emen can pass their vacations at the 
sea-side and teach Peart’s Art Craro, the easy method 
of Drawing and Sketching. So simple a child can learn, 
A pleasant and remunerative business dur- 
ing the summer. Teachers wanted for every sum- 
mer resort. Call or address 


EUGENE a sTUDIOS, 
Union Square, N. Y. 








B77 suites Leparanesae ppAnents. 


NEW VORX SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


000 | certified to by a large number of Chemists and Phy 





@ BEST THING I 


Lincoln - 
— “I am highly pleased with 











THE DANSVILLE SANITARIUM,| : 


KNOWN AS 


OUR HOME HYGIENIC er eae 


Has been estab- 


but an inatitution 
} = J mp me os o1 


the ente 
ee cage 


the idividual case, 

and not in ore 
ance with 

theoretical hobby. 

he climate and 

all the tacilities of 

tavor 


the 

opees ir life 

which, with rest, forms the ordioars Ti factor In the Cy eeaam cases. | ig insured from social and ad 
ta b and regulated row 


papoose life at fashionable tering: ase. and a well directed 
ah life peeapibed. hed, tending to av earete. 2 reereste. and build u “rather than deplete and overtax. 


tested and rov conservative sanitary measures with the 

nee 6 strictly medical oe of the physician, and a: ing to its inmates the comforts, 
Se iccat jon is upon an eastern hill-sido, overlook 
hills} iazzn 





, this Hygienic Home has ao ogee. 
ig veautiful town of ville, u1 a valley and 
distant h: affording P The region a htt 
crives, and the lake and or scenery — Which this Genesee valley country is eos The climate ary 
m mal 1 ; drainage permect table abundantly furnished, attendance ot on d kind. 
ane The famous Mo tere Besene- Bath'is in use as a thera ans peak. in this Sanita 
Terms, which inciude rates ior boarders as well as regular p are very 
For detailed information enclose stamp to 


OUR HOME HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, Dansvilie Livingston Co., N. Y. 
SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE. THE SALVATOR FOR INVALIDS AND THE 
ACED. 

INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT FOR THE 
CROWTH AND PROTECTION OF 
INFANTS AND CHILDREN. 


> INES 1877. A SUPERIOR NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED 
a. FEVERS, AND A RELIABLE REMEDIAL 


x any MAT FOO) ACENT IN ALL DISEASES OF THE 


STOMACH AND INTESTINES. 
18 justly CINAL Dietetic Preparation is, In composition, principally the CLUTEN 
yr" solld extract, the 
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derived from the WHITE WINTER FLINT WHEAT CEREAL, a 
Invention of an eminent Chemist. it has not only been highly recommended but 
U nting a very high degree 
of medical science--as the Safest, Most ble and Reliable Food for the Crowth and 
Protection of INFANTS and CHILDREN, and for MOTHERS lacking Sufficient Nourish- 
ment for their offspring. 

Unlike those preparations made from animal or vinous matter, which are liabie to 
stimulate the brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces in its elementary compo~ 
sition--That which makes strong Bone and Muscie. That which makes good Flesh and 
Biood. That which is easy of Digestion--never constipating. That which is kind and 
friendly to the Brain, and that which acts as a preventive of those Intestinal Disorders 
incidental to Childhood. Nett ev__ 

And, while it would be difficult to con- 
ceive of anything In Food or Dessert more D-SRUGEISTS 

Patan 
to emer 


Creamy and Delicious, or more Nourishing 

und Strengthening as an aliment In Fevers, 
2 UNirED s STATES 97 ow 
JOHN CARLE & SONS.NEW YORK, 








Pulmonary Complaints, Dyspepsia and Cen- 
eral Debility, its Rare Medicinal Excellence in 
all Intestinal Diseases, especially in Dysentery, 
Chronic Diarrhea and Cholera Infantum has 
been Incontestably proven. 























WEYNGRKOERCE 25 ORAS 
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